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Baccalaureate Address, 

Applied Christianity. 



A DISCOURSE TO THE GRADUATING CLASSES. 



BY PRESIDENT JAMES B. ANGELL. 



Ench age in the life of the Christian church has been 
njarked by some striking; and distinctive characteristic. 
The age of primitive simplicity was followed by that of 
struggle and suffering. There was a period in which in 
great councils the intellectual giants of the early church 
laid deep and strong the theological foundations on which 
.the church builded her confessions. There was a period in 
which the monastic life with its profound meditations on 
spiritual things and its inestimstWe^servirres tt) rea4'niiTg was 
the most conspicuous feature in her history. .Dqring the 
last hundred years the missionary"spif5l Ji^s jlUrgely pre- 
vailed and has carried the gospel - ta ^hrrost* e^fjy^ 'nation. 

This succession of great movement's^ m'ust^needs have 
been, just because the church has a life and a divine mis- 
sion. Development belongs to all life and is seen in the 
execution of all God's plans for the upbuilding of His 
kingdom on earth. The historian traces for us this devel- 
opment. We can all recognize its main features in the 
past. It is, however, not so easy to define and interpret 
the movements of our own age. In the great stream of 
life, on which we are borne along, there are so many eddies 
and swirls and counter currents that we cannot always be 
quite sure whither we are going to be carried at last. 
What we proudly term progress is sometimes later found 
to have been retrogression. What we deem retreat is often 
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discovered to be real advance or the the necessary condi- 
tion of advance. The thoughtful scholar must therefore 
be modest and cautious in judging of the significance of 
the political or the religious tendencies of his own day. 

There is however just now, if I mistake not, a great 
movement in Christian thought and Christian activity, 
which deserves the careful consideration of all, and especi- 
ally of those who, like you, are about to enter upon the 
serious duties of life. I believe that it is a most impor- 
tant advance in the march of the church, and one which 
gives high promise of marked blessings to society. I refer 
to the strong and rapidly growing desire of Chriscian men 
in all branches of the church to apply Christianity to the 
solution of the great social and economic problems of 
our day. No doubt the message of Christ is primarily a 
message to individual men. But it is intended to guide 
them in all their ethical and spiritual relations. It is a 
message to them, not as isolated beings, but as men living 
in society. If properly apprehended and faithfully applied^ 
it mugt/.th^efore,:qiif(J6crtcthem to the discharge of their 
dutie^ irr all their'*sOcirf relations, and so determine the 
form and kgirit/CfiP stwfety. In the past, the broad, free 
message oT.JtBeT gospel h^s been, in the conception of some 
narrow tfietf, t{V) ctfffeK champed and squeezed down into 
a mere appeal to every one to save himself from certain 
pains and penalties, and into an appeal so understood that 
it could be responded to in an essentially selfish spirit. By 
men of a somewhat larger apprehension it has been inter- 
preted as carrying also a command to seek to save others 
from pains and penalties. But even tjiese men have seen 
in only a limited degree its applicability to sociological 
questions, and have often warned preachers most emphat 
ically against applying the gospel too closely to the the 
guidance of industrial actions and to the control of polit- 
ical thought. That this gospel was given not only to guide 
men as individuals, but to guide men in all ethical rela- 
tions, and by so guiding them to regenerate society and to 
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bring in the Kingdom of God, seemed in large degree to 
have escaped their notice. 

That a different conception of the meaning of and 
function of the gospel is now rapidly spreading through the 
Christian world must be obvious to every one. While the 
stringency of its command to ever3'^ man to bring his own 
heart into harmony with God, and to escape the conse- 
quences oi living in defiance of the divine will and in dis- 
regard of divine love is pressed upon his r^onscience, the 
power of Christian love to remedy the fearful social evils, 
under which the race is groaning and the duty of every 
man to apply that love in relieving the race of those evils 
is pressed upon his conscience with equal fervor. If the 
church holds fast to the truth that the regeneration of man 
is to be wrought by the regeneration of men, that when 
the kingdom of God finally prevails on earth it will be 
because the earth is filled with godly men, it is none the 
less coming to insist that men are living not in isolation, 
but in society, and that the unceasing duty of every 
disciple of the Master is to be constantly applying the 
gospel to the cure of all the ills which the defective or 
wrong organization of society is helping to perpetuate. 

The evidences of this new trend of religious thought 
are lo be found on every hand. The newspapers and the 
magazines, both secular and religious, are constantly dis- 
cussing and commending it. There is not a convention or 
congress of any branch of the church in which papers are 
not read, and in which speeches are not made, in favor of 
it. A large number of the clergymen in this country and 
in Great Britain are deeply interested in it. In their ser- 
mons they stimnlate the laymen to activity in social 
reforms. Bishops and clergy themselves accept positions 
on boards of charities and corrections, on boards of arbi- 
tration in disputes between laborers and employers, on 
committees for prison reform, on committees for public 
sanitation and hygiene, on committees for the aid of dis- 
charged criminals, on committees for the restoration of 
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fallen women, on leagues for the enforcement of divorce 
laws, for civil service reform, for municipal reform, and 
take active part in a hundred other movements for reform, 
and do this distinctivelyas a Christian duty. The theological 
seminaries are establishing chairs for the exposition of the 
relations of religion to social and political science. They 
recognize the fact that the well furnished preacher should 
be able not only to give a correct exegesis of a text, but to 
understand the economic and social problems, with which 
he is sure to be confronted in any parish in an industrial 
conimunitv. Summer schools are established and are 
largely attended, in which the relations of Christian ethics 
to industrial and social questions are discussed by special- 
ists. The Roman Catholic church is not one whit behind 
the Protestant cliurch in appreciating the need of meeting 
the industrial and social exigencies of the times in the 
Christian spirit. The Pope does not consider it beneath his 
dignity to teach his followers by his encyclical letters how 
they should address themselves to the solemn duty of pre- 
venting warfare between the different classes of society, 
and especially of protecting the laborers in the assertion 
of their rights. In several of the chief cities of the world, 
notably in London, in New York, in Boston, in Chicago, 
some of the most accomplished young men and young 
women, many of them drawn from the colleges and uni- 
verj^ilies, have with beautiful devotion gone to occupy 
homes in the crowded and destitute q'Uirters, in order to 
aid the poor and ignorant population in getting some 
brightness and sunshine and hopeinto their lives. In man- 
ifold ways Christian organizations of one kind and another 
are broadening the range of their activities and enlarging 
the scope of their work. Not only the so-called Christian 
Associations, but in some cases church organizations are 
endeavoring to reach and help the heretofore unreached 
thousands near them by providing for them libraries, 
wholesome amusements, coffee houses, gymnasiums and 
good companionship. The ''institutional church-' as it 
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is termed, with its mullifarious activities, is one of the most 
interesting developments of the new manifestation of the 
Christian spirit. It must perhaps be still regarded as in 
the experimental stage. But its existence is due to a gen- 
erous and inspiring conception of love to one's neighbor. 
To designate this great and beneficent movement in the 
church the term Applied Christianity has been employed 
by many. 

Surely these facts, which I have rehearsed, betoken a 
great stir in the public mind. The movement is of high 
significance and of great promise. It is so far engaging 
the energies of the church that some men are fearful lest 
the message of our Lord to each individual man to become 
his true disciple in heart and in life should be drowned by 
the chorus of voices, which are calling for the application 
of Christian principle to social reform. Cautious men are 
emphatically warning us, and perhaps not without reason, 
that some pulpits in proclaiming constantly our duties to 
society, are dwelling too little on the prior and imperative 
duty of each one of us to guard well his own heart and to 
cherish within it the growth of a spiritual life. If the 
danger of this mistake really exists, we must be watchful 
against it. If we have not the spirit of true disciples first 
in our own hearts, we can do little for other hearts or for 
society. But I have little fear that the danger under con- 
sideration will become serious. 

While we may then rejoice in the strong and growing 
tendency of the church to apply Christian principles to 
social and economic life, we may also note with satisfac- 
tion that coincidently with this tendency a marked change 
has taken place in some of the ethical conceptions of the 
economists. The day when political economy, regarding 
man as a mere thing, a dumb factor in an industrial pro 
cess, was not altogether, unjustly termed "the dismal 
science," has passed, we may hope, never to return. It is 
acknowledged by leading thinkers that all economic 
theories, which fail of an ethical conception of man, must 



he mvAtidiT.^ a»l laiwl oae m £ibe cfMiclKaoas. that all 
HToft^ ti-» 4^7er eeoooBue? ectfr&lT i^ooi eciiies mo^t be 
fotile. The laborer u hoc a tiua^ bat a mazi. And josi 
h^'^a^e he i« a mao^ faariaz Tolitioiu fe^ng, con^ience, 
ire f^annoc rorrMtlr estimate the efioeacT t)^ his labor 
irithoat rerDemberiDg that he is a seif-deceimzniosy sen- 
tient, 4en«riTe beinz. Nor can we haTe anj heolthj and 
durable orz;in:zation of indostrial soeietj without consid- 
ering hi« nzUx^ and duties as a man. 

While h^ppilj this is now eenerally conceded, wide 
differences of opinion prerail opon the srarest questions, 
such for instance as the right to the possession of prirate 
property, the right of inheritance, the ju>t partition of 
profit^, the sphere of legislation concerning property and 
lalxir, and many other kindred topics. Especially serious 
are the differences between employers and laborers as to 
their respe^^nive rights and obligations. 

But who can doubt that if the Christian spirit of 
brotherly love ruled in the hearts of the opposing parties, 
the problems on which they now divide would be more 
than half solved? How man> of the difficulties which 
arise from the fierce tempers and the utter selfishness of 
men would largely disapi>ear? Such a spirit in the heart 
of the employer would lead him to abolish flagrant abuses 
to which some methods of labor are now exposed, to ab- 
Htain from, insisting on unduly long days of toil, to pro- 
vide well ventilated mills and shops, to refrain from 
diminishing the value of wages by vicious modes of pay- 
ment, to give up the custom of being quick in squeezing 
down wa^es on slight pretexts and of being slow in rais- 
ing them when the rate of profits permits an increase, 
and to make a careful study of the problems from the 
labonjr's point of view. Such a spirit in the heart of the 
lai)on»r would prompt him to abstain from unjust resort 
to violonco in gaining his ends, to abandon vices which 
aro Hon.etini(»8 more tyrannical enemies than the most 
vv\\i^\ employers, to cherish a due regard for the rights of 
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other laborers and even for the rights of employers, and 
especially to refuse to yield to the leadership of the men 
who would destroy the very fabric of society under the 
specious pretense of reform. 

It is vain to pretend that the present industrial 
methods are above criticism. The existing wage system 
is comparatively modern. It is not to be assumed that it 
is always to endure, or that nothing better can be found. 
But while our present industrial system lasts, it is wise to 
try to work it so that any evils now experienced shall be 
diminished or, if possible, altogether remedied. With the 
right spirit in the hearts of men, many abuses can be 
cured, and the way can be prepared for wise changes in 
economic usages and in statutes pertaining to economic 
to subjects. What these will be we need not here attempt 
predict in detail. I cannot but think that we shall yet re- 
strict the power of monopolies, place in the hands of the 
civil power those industries which may be deemed natural 
monopolies, but leave undisturbed the recognition of pri- 
vate property, and, limited by some wholesome restraints, 
the principle of competition in industries, with its immense 
and necessary stimulation to individual initiative and en- 
terprise. But surely the most ardent advocate of the sys- 
tem of competition must admit that it ought to be re- 
strained and tempered by a large and generous spirit of 
Christian regard for those whom it tempts men to crowd 
to the wall. One thing we may all hope and even believe, 
that no industrial system will permanently endure which 
is flagrantly at variance with the fundamental principles 
of the Gospel, no system which cannot be squared with 
the Golden Rule. It is noteworthy that some of the 
laborers who have suggested more or less communistic 
remedies for the evils which thev assail have turned back 
for an example to .those days of the primitive church 
when the disciples had everything in common. It was a 
wise and happy instinct which carried them back so near to 
our Lord, even though they may have attached undue im* 
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portance to a transient or^nization of a small isroup of 
di>cip!e<. In the spirit of fellowship and affection with 
which the Master inspired his followers lies the key to all 
harmonious >ociaI an>l industrial Ii<e. 

The seeinin«: indifference of the church in years past 
to the questions which were most distressing the laborers 
has been one of the ciiuses of their unhappy alienation 
from the church and even from Christianity itself. The 
church has mourned because she has lost her hold on 
them. Thev have felt that the church had not at heart 
the cares which lav nearest to their hearts. Thev have in 
too m«inv cases become the followers and victims of arlful 
leaders, who were the ranting enemies of both church and 
civil societv. Whether we consider the welfare of the 
• church or the welfare of industrial society, it is a cause of 
congratulation that good men are now striving to bring 
whatever lielp Christian thought and Christian living can 
furnish to the solution of the industrial and social pro- 
blems which menace the peace and happiness of society. 

He must be a very pronounced optimist who can look 
with solicitude on the grave and complicated questions 
with which the leading governments of the world are now 
confronted. Democracies, constitutional monarchies, abso- 
lute monarcliies are all menaced with social and political 
disturbances, the ultimate extent of which no one can 
foretell. Republican France is a]>yays in a condition of 
unstable equlibriura. Imperial Germany has for years 
been harassed with socialistic and racial discords, though 
the strong liand of the Iron Chancellor held her in tremu- 
lous quietness, until he was deposed by the youthful 
emperor under whose restless rule almost any outbreak of 
popular commoUon seems possible. Despotic and starving 
Russia slumbers feverishly on mines of dynamite which 
may explode at any instant. Even .the constitution of 
Great Britain \yhich has seemed so tough and so flexible 
as to 1)0 equal to all emergencies and to promise an exist- 
ence of indelinite duration is undergoing such a strain that 
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an essential modification of it at an early day is by no 
means improbable. Even in our own country he must be 
blind and deaf whose heart is not at times made anxious 
by the dark and ominous clouds, which our indu^:triai and 
social and racial troubles are <;:^thering upon our horizon. 
While the whole civilized world is thus menaced with the 
gravest industrial and social changes, which must neces- 
sarily lead to political chani>:es, of how radical a nature no 
man can say, surely we are going to need all the wisdom 
we can command. He must be a bold or a stupid man 
who ventures to consider any existing form of government 
as certain to endure the impending trial without undergo- 
ing important modifications. Where is the statesmanship 
which shall be equal to the great tasks soon to be set? 
What principles are to prevail? Everything seems to 
indicate that what has been called the proletariat of 
Europe, the humbler working classes, are to gain new 
political power. The abolition of feudal serfdom did not 
make a more important epoch than such a change as this. 
Unhappily these masses who are rising to new power are 
to a sad extent led by men 6\' irreligious, and even athe- 
istic, (loctrine."^. Such leaders are not lacking on this side 
of the sea. 

If the gospel has light for states and for peoples, now 
is the time to let it shine. The church of God has a great 
civic duty to perform. If society and governments are 
reconstructed on atheistic foundations, they must prove 
as wood, hay, stubble, soon to perish. The neAv builders 
who are setting their hands to the work of political con- 
struction must if possible he reached by the simple truth 
of God. The Christly doctrine of human brotherhood they 
profess to emphasize. They should be made to see that 
the Divine Master is their truest friend and that His church 
is imbued with His spirit of love for the poorest and hum- 
blest. To accomplish this, it must in fact be imbued with 
His spirit. It must stand for the weak when they are 
right, against the strong when they are wrong, for justice 
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to the lowliest workman as truly as for the millionaire* 
It must seek to understand the real and even the imagi 
nary grievances of the discontented laborer, and give him 
sympathy so far as he deserves. It must not under the 
claim that its kingdom is not of this world forget the hard 
conditions of life under which so many are suffering 
almost to desperation. It must comprehend, as govern- 
ments must, the real factors in the problem to be solved, 
prominent among which factors is the almost hopeless 
doom to life-long poverty and wretchedness of so many of 
our fellowmen. It must melt the hearts of the rich with 
sympathy for the downcast and forlorn. But it must alj^o, 
having won the confidence of the poor, inspire them with 
the manly virtues of self reliance, industry, self constraint. 
It must not through weak sentimentalism leave them to 
cherish a belief that society is bound to support them at 
any rate, but lead them to understand that the social or- 
ganization is merely called to remove, so far as possible^ 
all obstacles to their receiving the just rewards of their 
industry. 

It is only when we fully appreciate the ethical factors 
in the life of the state, that we rise to a conception of 
what politics ought to be, the shaping; of the policy and 
the wise administration of the affairs of the state under 
the inspiration of the highest and purest principles. 

It is not strange that according to ancient traditions 
superhuman beings should have played a part in founding 
states and planning governments. Plutarch, describing the 
work of Lycurgup, says," When he saw that his govern- 
ment had taken root and was in the very Plantation strong 
enough to stand by itself, he conceived such a delight 
within him, as God is described by Plato to have done 
when he had finished the creation of the world and saw 
his own orbs move below him. For in the Art of Man 
(being the imitation of Nature, which is the Art of God) 
there is nothing so like the first call of beautiful order out 
of chaos and confusion as the architecture of a well-ordered 
commonwealth." 
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A statesman or a people who can in the spirit of the 
Great Builder lift the pillars of the State on the sure 
foundations of justice and truth is indeed possessor of a 
higher order of architectonic genius than he who rears 
pyramid or Parthenon or cathedral. But let us remember 
that under the divine government no State, no civilization, 
can permanently endure which is at variance with those 
eternal principles of right that God has implanted in our 
moral nature and emphasized in his Word. The rains 
shall fall upon such a structure, the floods shall come, the 
winds shall blow and beat upon it, and it shall fall, and 
great shall be the fall of it. The hope of nations as of 
men is in obedience to Him who is the Lord of Lords and 
King of Kings. 

In view of what has been said, we cannot but rejoice 
that, to a degree which is most promising, the church on the 
one hand and the economists and sociologists on the other 
are practically and in many cases formall}'^ working to- 
gether. Never before, I think, has the church taken so 
large and ^nerous and true a view of religion as covering 
and permeating and inspiring all life, individual, social 
and political. Never was her desire so great to reach out 
to the masses of poor and toiling men, and to help them 
find in the religion of Christ the solution of the problems 
which harass their souls. Never was her desire so great 
to help plant all government on the eternal foundations 
of righteousness and truth. Far enough, indeed, are many 
of her children from the full appreciation of the social and 
political duties which the spirit of the Master enjoins. 
Far enough is she from having convinced the world that 
she has at her command a remedy for infirmities in the 
present organization of society. But no one can deny that 
many of her disciples are striving with all sincerity to 
employ Christianity in hastening the social progress of the 
race. 

Here then in this great and benign work is an oppor- 
tunity for all who wish to do something in the Master's 
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name for the regeneration of society. That it is a great 
opportunity which any one may covet, who can question? 
In the great variety of work which it offers it appeals to 
everyone. You may feel that you are not called to the 
work of the preacher. But surely there is no one of you 
who is not called to do all in his power for the elevation of 
his fellows, for the relief of them in their trials, for the 
economic and social improvement of his neighbors. And 
as laymen, as citizens, you may join in some of the 
manifold forms of work, which good men, acting in 
the spirit of the Master, are undertaking in almost every 
community. One of the most valuable discoveries of the 
church in this ag>3 is that she has plent}': of work for her 
vouns; men and vouiig women to do. The dav when it 
was considered presumptuous for them to take an active 
part in the work of the church has gone for ever. Their 
quick sympathies, their fervid enthusiasm, their undaunted 
hopefulness, especially fit them for tlie new tasks which 
the church is setting for herself. Those of you who are 
with irrepressible enthusiasm aspiring to take part in the 
political activities of the time, may well consider that you 
are called to something higher and better than merely 
swelling the noise of^ processions and echoing the cam- 
paign cries of party leaders. As thoughtful, educated men, 
who have studied or who are trained to study the funda- 
mental principles of economic and political society, you 
are called to apply the spirit of rigliteousness and human- 
ity to the work of industrial organization and to the fram- 
ing and administering of laws. In this tree country every 
man has his part in this great task. 

Opportunity and ability measure duty. It is easy for 
you to join in the present signal movement of good men 
to apply Christian principles to the improvement and 
elevation of society. Recruits who have the enthusiasm 
and hopefulness which belong to early manhood and 
womanhood are sought in every community. The mem- 
bers of the legal profession, who are in so large numbers 
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called to participate in framing the laws of cities and 
states, the physicians to whom the public turn for direction 
in respect to public sanitation and the hygienic housing of 
the poor, the teachers who in a thousand ways can be 
shaping the ideas and the spirit of their pupils, in fact 
every one of you can help on this benign work of applying 
Christianity to ecomomic and social life. By so doing you 
will also «nrich-your own lives and kindle .new joys in 
your own hearts. 

Do I hear some one say, *' I cannot undertake the 
Christian work which you are commending, because I have 
never professed to be a follower of the Master, whose 
principles are to guide in this work." Ah ! my young 
friend, does not that remark raise a most serious question 
in your own soul? Surely, you are convinced that the 
spirit which I have been commending for your guidance 
and inspiration is a most worthy spirit. Ought it not to 
shape your life ? If you have thus far chosen to shut your 
heart to the entrance of the spirit of Him, whose truth 
leads his disciples to consecrate themselves to lifting up 
their fellow-men, have you not been making a great 
mistake ? Have you not been robbing your own heart of 
a joy, and a peace, and a power, which ought to be yours, 
and which will fit you to throw yourself with all your 
might into the blessed work, which his church is now 
taking up ? As you are now to pass from these halls to the 
great work of life, 1 pray you consider whether you have 
been neglecting the chief preparation for making your 
life a supreme blessing to yourself and to others. How 
can a life which is not in harmony with God be a success, 
when its value must at last be judged by God ? 

If I read aright the gospel of Him who came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, the real value of our lives 
will be measured at last not by determining what we have 
done for our own selfish aggrandizement, but what we have 
done for making the world happier and better, what we 
have contributed to secure the triumph of righteousness 
and truth among men. 
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So, too, the criterion for testing the value of this Uni- 
versity will be similar. The supreme question will be, 
riot how many thousands have sojourned in her halls, not 
primarily what treasures of learning she has lavished upon 
them, but rather what discipline and inspiration she has 
given theni' whereby with magnanimous and noble hearts 
they have blessed mankind. A^ you go forth from these 
walls, we shall folloW 3'ou with affection and rejoice in all 
your successes. But the news from you which Will most 
chee^ us and most redound to the honor of the University 
will be, that in your various spheres of life you have, with 
miiids trained here to their largest efficiency, honestly 
striven to make brighter the cheerless homes of the poor 
an(i unfortunate, to allay the discords between different 
classes of society, to perfect the industrial organization of 
men, to elevate and purify politics, to establish govern- 
ment on the eternal foundations of righteousness, to make 
men more like their Divine Master, in short, to forward the 
incominu of the kingdom of God. 

In preparing this discourse some days ago I had closed 
with the words which have just been spoken. 

But how can we separate to-night without some ex- 
pression of the sorrow which the sad events of the last few 
days have brought to our hearts ! The brightness of this 
festival season is dimmed by our fresh griefs. Blow after 
blow of affliction has been falling upon us until we wait 
with bated breath to ask where the next blow will fall. 
Your classes have been mercifully spared in these closing 
hours of your University life. But to many of you the 
friends, who have been suddenly snatched away from us, 
are as dear to you as your own classmates. First Tucker, of 
the Law Department, full of youthful ingeneousness and 
aspiration, was taken without a moment's warning. Then 
Muir, the earnest and manly scholar, who would this week 
have received the Master's degree, and entered upon a 
career of high promise, was fatally stricken before most of 
his friends knew that he was ill. On Friday last, Lewis, of 
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the Junior Dental Class, a man mature in years, of large 
experience, esteemed aljke by his teachers and fellow 
students, was borne to his grave. On th^ same day 
Parmly^ the pure, sweet, lovable youth, whose winsome 
traits made every one that knew him his friend, found the 
first hour of his holiday recreation, the hour of his death. 
On the same day, too, dies infaustus indeed for the Univer- 
sity, died also the most generous benefactor this institu- 
tion has known, Joshua W. Waterman. Though a gradu- 
ate of another university, and though rarely upon our 
grounds, without salicitation he gave the large sum which 
makes possible the erection of the gymnasium. We had 
hoped that he might live to rejoice with us in the comple- 
tion of the building whose walls are now rapidly rising. 
But, bearing his name, it will stand as a monument to his 
liberality and his interest in the welfare of the students 
of this University. 

To the households that mourn to-day for these friends 
with a grief even keener than ours, we extend our deepest 
sympathy. We devoutly commend them to Him, whose 
tender h^ind of love can bind up the bleeding hearts, and 
whose consolations are neither few nor small. 

It is inevitable, it is proper, it is becoming, that these 
sad providences which have so suddenly flung their dark 
shadows across our path, should give a certain seriousness 
and thoughtfulness to you all even in this festal week. 
But I am sure that our departed friends, who were them- 
selves so cheerful and cordial as companions, would not 
desire that your skies should be unduly clouded and the 
joyful associations of the week be robbed of all their 
charms by unavailing regrets for tham. If with a joy 
chastened by your sorrow you enter upon the festivities 
before us, in leaving these halls you may well ponder the 
lesson of the brevity and uncertainty of life that Provi- 
dence has taught you in this startling manner more im- 
pressively than any other lessons of your University career 
has been taught. Neither youth, nor virtue, nor the un- 
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speakable love of friends, furnishes any exemption from 

the inevitable summons. We know not what a day or 

an hour will bring forth. Let us all live as sojourners 

here, and work while the day lasts, in the spirit of Him 

who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister unto 

those who are in need. 

I 
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We will lift the curtain, if you please, on a wild 
pageant in the early history of Michigan. The scene is at 
the Sault Ste. Marie in 1671. But first, we must needs 
understand the conditions which had brought events to 
such a pass that a representative of the French king, just 
at this time and precisely at this spot, had found it meet 
to proclaim the sovereignty of France over a vast area 
where France possesses to-day not a rood of territory. 

The discovery of America, and discovery in America 
for over three centuries, were the pursuit of a chimera. 
The illusion which had brought Columbus across the for- 
bidding waste of water was the vision of a short water-way 
to Cathay. By the time he was ready for his fourth voy- 
age, it was evident that what had been found was not the 
historic land which Marco Polo had described, with gold- 
en roofed cities and rivers spanned by a hundred bridges, 
but islands that offered a barrier to the real India. 
Through this obstacle the coveted channel must be found. 
On his last voyage Columbus had peeped into every inlet 
along the shore of Costa Kica in search of such a passage. 
Ten years later, Balboa had seen from the dividing ridge 
of the Isthmus the great expanse of the South Sea ; with 

this discovery it seemed probable that what we now call 
2 
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South America was an independent continent. Magellan 
after another ten years proved that it was. 

Men now asked themselves if there might not be at 
the north some compensating passage. The Spaniards 
had already tracked the northern shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and though they had noticed the outflow of a 
great river, there was no lure of gold in that direction, and 
they left the secret of the Mississippi to be unfolded by 
the French Trom the north a hundred and fifty years 
later. 

Gradually geographers learned to look wistfully to 
the north, where the English under Cabot Jiad been the 
first to disclose what proved to be a great gull". The Por- 
tuguese followed in the track of the English; but they did 
not care to pursue the hidden mysteries of the coast when 
they found that for the most part it lay beyond the papal 
line of demarcation which separated their rights from 
those of Spain. The French cared for no such riglits ; and 
they knew that for the fish they could catch there, all 
Europe offered a market for one day jn three, on which 
flesh was forbidden. To meet this holy demand, the hardy 
seamen from the Norman and Breton ports, and the 
Basques from the Bay of Biscay, increased yearly in num- 
bers in the waters contiguous to this northern gulf, until 
its wonders and allurements had become a familiar storv 
in the maritime towns of France. Tliese adventurous 
fishermen brought away from this insular region some 
charts, which in a few cases have come down to us. Their 
hydrograpliical surmises gave Cartier the incentive to try 
the hazards of the watery expanse that lay to the west of 
Newfoundland. As the doughtiest mariner of his day, 
Cartier could hardly have vaulted over the rail of any one 
of these returned fishing craft in the harbor of 8t. Malo, 
where he lived, without having his attention called in 
such maps to the inviting portals of this western mystery. 
From the first voyage of Cartier in 1534, France had before 
her nearly a hundred and forty years of trial, before she 
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was satisfied that she could never reach China by the val- 
ley of the St. Lawrence. 

The story of this interval is one of pluck and hardi- 
hood. The adventurer, the trader, and the priest strug- 
gled for the lead; and now it was one, and now the other, . 
who fixed a trading post or built a bark chapel farther 
than before on the way to Cdthay. They pushed west by 
the Ottawa and Lake Nipissing to Georgian Bay, and 
yearly the lusty woodsmen led back to Montreal, Three 
Rivers, and Quebec, a native flotilla of fur-laden canoes. 
They pushed on to Lake Superior, and one adventurous 
spirit had found his way thence by stream and portage to 
Hudson Bay. Here he discovered that English ships 
were drawing away the Indian traffic in peltries from the 
French po-sts. When on his return this enterprising leader 
proposed to the authorities at Quebec an expedition by 
sea to wrest this northern vantage ground from their En- 
glish rivals, he got nothing but jeers and neglect. This 
treatment sent him to Boston, where he found better en- 
couragement; and forming a partnership with a Yankee 
skipper, the two ultimately went to London and opened 
the way to the formation of that great monopoly, the 
Hudson Bay Company, so long to push the fur-companies 
of Canada in hardest rivalry. To thwart such impending 
competition was one of the incentives which sent Saint 
Lusson and Perrot to the Sault Ste. Marie at the time we 
are considering. 

The exploration of the St. Lawrence had begun, as we 
have seen, with the hope that it might prove a convenient 
path to India. The westward route by the Ottawa had 
developed the geography of the upper parts of Lake 
Huron. It had shown the diverging ways by the Straits 
of Mackinac and by the Sault. The priest had followed 
the trader. The Jesuits had made the circuit of Lake 
Superior, and had produced a marvellously accurate map 
of that water, making it evident that the way to India 
could no longer be searched for in that direction. Thus 
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the limits of discovery thitherward must be empha^^ized 
by an act of possession, rendered all the more fitting by 
the fact that Joliet had but recently opened a new route 
by Lake Erie and the St. Clair River, which proved that 
large vessels built above the Falls of Niagara could carry 
on commerce with the upper lakes. 

Ever since the trader Nicolet had pushed up Green 
Bay and the Fox River, five and thirty years before, and 
had told to the dying Champlain a story of great waters 
that he had only failed to reach, his surmises had been 
undergoing modification under the later reports of Gros- 
seilliers, Allouez, and Marquette, till it became evident 
that the Indian stories of vast waters beyond the lakes 
did not refer to a great sea, but to a mighty river. It was 
no longer doubtful that this potent stream could be reach- 
ed by portages of moderate extent from Lake Superior 
and Green Bay; and there were suspicions of other tran- 
sits near the head of Lake Michigan. As yet no one could 
say that the southern shore of Erie would not yield other 
passages; and it is possible that La Salle had already 
passed to the Ohio, and had believed it the way to this 
magnified river. It is certain that the Jesuit missionaries 
in western New York had crossed the divide, and had 
actually 'wandered along the northeastern slope of the 
great Mississippi valley. At the site of the modern Ash- 
land, on Lake Superior, Allouez and Marquette had in 
turn endeavored to interpret the accounts of the great 
river which had reached them from fugutive Huron and 
wandering Sioux; but they had diiFered in their conclu- 
sions. One had fancied the inscrutable river to flow south- 
west into the Gulf of California ; and the other hoped in 
time to follow it to the Sea of Virginia. — somewhere on 
the seaboard of our present Southern Atlantic States. 
Thus it was that this undeveloped geography towards the 
south suggested possible contact with either Spaniard or 
English. This gave another reason for the ceremony we 
are soon to consider. 
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Towards the north it was evident the chances of an 
outlet to salt water were no better. The Saguenay had 
been tried in vain. No one had believed such an egress 
possible by the Ottawa since the time when Champlain 
was deceived by the mendacity of Viguan. Per6 and 
Grosseilliers had failed to find a practicable northern 
route from Lake Superior. 

Such had been the outcome, as has been said, of nearly 
a hundred and forty years of persistent effort, when the 
vigilant, keen, aspiring mind of the Intendant Talon — the 
ablest administrator that France ever sent to Canada — 
grasped the situation. For thirty-five years the monitions 
of Nicolet had waited for such a fertile mind. It was 
clear to Talon's conceptions that tlie great vallej'^ of the 
lakes was sure to France, throui»:h the possession of its 
natural waterways. Nature had rendered easily accessible, 
by a system of low dividing ridges, the vast adjacent val- 
leys towards the north and the south, and Talon had the 
ambition to occupy them. It mattered little to him if the 
English were on Hudson Bay, provided he could secure 
the upper waters of its tributaries. It mattered little to 
him if the great valley of the Mississippi stretched to 
Spanish settlements on the Pacific, or to English colonies 
on the Atlantic, if he could be the first to carry the French 
lilies from its upper reaches to the sea. 

In this frame of mind Talon organized the expedition 
whose crowning act may interest us to-day. To give dig- 
nity to the movement he selected a gentleman to lead it, 
Daumont de Saint Lusson; but there was joined with him 
the most capable master in woodcraft in all New France, 
Nicholas Perrot, an expert talker in the Indian tongues. 
He could read as well as talk, which few of his class 
could do. 

It was in the latter half of 1670 that Saint Lusson with 
his little party left Quebec. They wintered at the Mana- 
toulin islands. Here during the weary weeks their plans 
were set in order, so that when the spring opened, messen- 
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gers were ready to start for the northern tribe?, bearing 
invitations to attend in the early summer at the Sault, for 
a converse with the whites. The movements started, Per- 
rot himself set out for Green Bay. His mission was to 
ingratiate himself with the tribes of that region, and to 
induce them to join their northern kindred in the great 
convocation. By the last of April, 1671, Perrot had as- 
sembled his Indian friends, representing all the tribes of 
the Green Bav country, and an immense flotilla of canoes 
moved onward towards the Sault. On the 5th of Ma}'^ they 
reached their destination, and found that Saint Lusson 
with his little party of Frenchmen had already arrived. 
The messengers who had been sent to the boreal parts had 
done their work, and gradually tribe after tribe came upon 
the scene. Not only these, but the opening summer had 
brought other tribes, whom the messengers had not 
reached, drawn hither to profit by the fishing season. Scat- 
tered around in little colonies of kinship, the lodges of the 
savages dotted the ground. The warriors squatted in 
groups along the sloping ground, and passing hither among 
them went the welcoming whites, — placeman, priest, and 
trader, — losing no occasion to impress upon all, the dignity 
of their coming purpose and the masterful sovereignty of 
the French king. 

There was one among the four or five black robe^^, 
who made part of the attending whites, who was conspic- 
uous for his hoary years, — a man now much beyond his 
threescore and ten, but still undaunted at the hardships of 
the wilderness. One would like to ,take him aside and 
listen to the thoughts already suggested to him by the com- 
ing ceremonial. Let us in our imagination sit here be- 
neath this tree, scattering its scent of early summer, and 
listen to the stor}'^ which we may be permitted to draw 
from the lips of Gabriel Dreuillettes. 

A score of years had passed since he was ministering 
to the Abenakis among the sources of the Kennebec. At that 
time rumors were constantly reaching him of the savage 
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inroads which the Iroquois were making along the St. 
Lawrence, so that even the shores of Hudson Bay, whither 
the fugitive Montagnais had fled, had not placed these 
frightened allies of the French beyond the reach of the 
implacable confederates. All these years of crouching sus- 
pense throughout Canada were largely the result of Cham- 
plain's reckless provocations of the Mohawks forty years 
before; and the inevitable dooming of the Hurons fol- 
lowed. The Iroquois fell upon the Huron villages and re- 
lentlessly swept away savage and Jesuit. In the despair 
which followed, the conscious Abenakis felt that their 
turn would come next; and the French in Quebec knew 
not where to look for succor but to the neighboring New 
tlngland. 

It marks the supineness which settled upon the Cana- 
dians at this lime that they sought to enlist the English 
assistance, not only by off*ering reciprocit}'^ of trade, but 
also by yielding to New England's pretensions in respecc 
to territorial bounds. There had been little of this self- 
restraint when Dreuillettes had been sent to the Abenakis; 
for he had been directed not only to convert them, but to 
make sure of their friendship in case of an outbreak with 
the English, — at least, such is the admission of Charlevoix. 

Whether the territory of the Abenakis was properly 
within the jurisdiction of the French or that of Plymouth, 
which had chartered rights on the Kennebec, depended on 
the limits of Acadia ; and this was then and for a long 
time afterwards, in dispute between the two Crowns. 

All such rival claims were for the instant forgotten 
when the governor of Quebec drew up a proposal for 
alliance, and pressed the right of the Abenakis to English 
protection, on the ground that they were really the wards 
of the Plymouth colony. With such an argument outlined 
by his superior, Dreuillettes was ordered to leave his cate- 
chumens and make his way to Boston. Descending the 
Kennebec, and coming to the trading post which the Ply- 
mouth people maintained there, near the site of the mod- 
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ern Augusta, the priest encountered the hearty, whole- 
souled commander of the post, a man of eood English 
gentry blood. John Winslovv, and representing the author- 
ity of that colony. Dreuillettes laid his purpose before 
him. Winslow, if we may believe the Jesuit's own narra- 
tive, was eager to help on an alliance; and the two men 
made the most of the promptings of that good fellowship 
sprung from a jovial intercouse which neither was loath to 
share. Down the Kennebec they went, and by water 
along the const, till they found it best to seek the shore and 
travel by land. It was a drear December evening when 
the companions were rowed across to the northern point of 
the Boston peninsula. 

Here the priest was received with the consideration 
due to his ambassadorial character. The Puritan statutes 
that placed a Jesuit beyond the pale of protection were 
put in abeyance. A notable merchant of the town — a man 
who came as near being a godless cosmopolitan as the 
Puritan habits would permit — opened his house to the 
priest and gave. him a key to a chamber where he could 
undisturbed arrange his holy vessels and say his masses. 

The next day Dreuillettes was conducted by Winslow 
to Governfbr Dudley. Stern Puritan as the chief magis- 
trate was, he had in his younger days fought under Henry 
of Navarre. Dreuillettes thought the sound of the Gallic 
tongue might warm the Governor to something more 
than stately churtesy; but tiie grim surroundings had lit- 
tle in accord with the sunny France ot the Puritan's youth, 
and the magistrate insisted upon the ungracious interven- 
tion of an interpretor. 

So weighty a question as was propounded, the ambas- 
sador was made to understand, must be referred* to the 
con»ideration of the commissioners of the United Colonies. 
The ambassador was further commended to the govern- 
ment at Plymouth, meanwhile, since that colony was 
much more intimately concerned than the Bay Colony 
with the welfare of the Abenakis. So Winslow passsd on 
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with Drenillettes to Plymouth; and the priest tells us how 
courteous was the reception which the Pilgrims accorded 
to him. 

It is among the most striking contrasts in American 
history to find this Jesuit priest at Plymouth Rock, hold- 
ing converse with the Pilgrim magistrates. The account 
which he has left to us of this visit is scant, hut it includes 
a notice of the dinner which Governor Bradford gave him 
on a Friday, when, out of respect to his guest's religion, 
the table was set with fish alone. It would be interesting 
to know whom Bradford summoned to share with him and 
his visitor this frugal repast in that December day of 1650. 
Whom could he have selected to discuss with him the mo- 
mentous question which Dreuillettes had proposed ? Brad- 
ford could hardly have failed to send across the bay to the 
Duxbury shore to summon that chief of his counsellors 
when matters of war were in question, the fiery little Pil- 
grim soldier, Myles Standish. It does no violence to proba- 
bility to imagine this group, after the governor's hospitable 
table had been left, strolling up the path that led directly 
from the governor's hou^e to the Burial Hill that over- 
topped the village. Her^, on the bulwarks of the timber 
fort which crowneA the eminence, we can picture them as 
they continued ffieir talk. 

It was- a suggestive knot of men indeed. Bradford stead- 
ily^ from the day when he signed the compact of self-gov- 
ernment in the cabin of the '* Mayflower,"' had grown gray 
in the service of the little colony ; and now that Wiuthrop 
of Massachusetts was dead, there was no one in New Eng- 
land territory more reverenced than he, — a grave, learned 
man, and one who knew the traditions and purposes of the 
Pilgrim Church from' its earliest days in the Yorkshire 
fields. Let us behold him here upon the ramparted roof 
of the fort, sweeping his hand over the country which lay 
spread out benea'h, wrapped in the winter's snow. He 
could have impressed upon the Jesuit mind how the little 
colony had succeeded in living at peace with the neigh- 
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boring savages. " On yonder hill," he could say, '" and be- 
fore we had been here many weeks, we met the saehem of 
this reh'irion; and then and there, without a hostile weapon 
in onr hands we entered upon a pact of fellowship w^hich 
neither of us have brokon from that day to this, now going 
on thirty years.'' 

The Jesuit might well reply: '"Our people had 
ficarcely seated themselves in Quebec when we slew the 
Ircquois; and for fourscore years we have sufte red from 
their bloody reprisals; and that we may have no more of 
them, I have come to ask your help.'' 

The governor shook his head. ''The Iroquois have 
never wronged us: why should we wrong them ? We can- 
not fight, U!iless we have reason for it;" and he turned 
his eyes upon MyJes Standish. 

One would like to know, as the Jesuit's gnze followed 
tliat of Bradford, and the eyes of the priest met those of 
that redoubtable soldier, if there was any token of sympa 
thy })etween them that the governor did or did not com- 
prehend. Standish in his early life, fighting as a soldier 
of fortune in the Low Countries, had not alwnys mar 
shalled rea>ons for wielding his sword ; and it was not un- 
wittingly that Bradford now turned his glance upon his 
associate. As a scion of a Catholic family in Lancanshire, 
Standish had never renounced, so far as any one has been 
al)ie to discover, the religion that blessed his cradle. So 
far also as can be learned, his associates in Plymouth had 
never bound him to their own covenant of faith. He and 
tli(\y had got on together through the natural depen- 
dence which was placed on him as the captain of their lit- 
tle host and as a counsellor in their public affairs. If 
there was any betrayal by Standish of an inherited faith, 
the Jesuit does not record it. As the two looked across the 
bay to that eminence crowned to-day by the statue of 
this Pilgrim soldier, the priest could but wonder at that 
confidenccnn the pact with Massasoit which gave to Stan- 
dish's honns so far remote from the settlements, a security 
that had never been possible on the St. Lawrence. 
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Hardly a less instructive scene was that a few days 
later, when Dreuillettes, returning to Boston, stepped for 
the night at the hou^e of the Apostle Eliot What vis- 
ions of the savage pupils, «;athered about the hearth of 
Eliot, must have com? back to him over the gulf of twenty 
years, sitting now, as we have fancied, amid this dusky 
throng congregated at the Sault! That Protestant guide 
to the Massachusetts Indians was at the time of Dreuil- 
lettes' visit organizing his native church at Natick ; and 
we can easily picture the two missionaries placing their 
experiences in comparison, and discus-^ing the ways of 

• 

reaching the savage consciousness. Eliot might have 
shown to his guest his translation of the Scriptures into 
the Indian speecli. already beirun. Some years before this 
visit was recalled the Natick Bible had already been put 
in type by an Indian convert under the shadow of Har- 
vard College. One can easily see, from the Jesuit's ac- 
count of this intercourse, that it had raised feelings of 
respect, and perhaps even of affection, between the Oath- 
olic and the Protestant. Dreuillettes mentions how Eliot 
urged him to pass the winter with him; but the Jesuit 
could get as yet no definite reply from the commissioners 
of the United Colonies, and hastened back to Quebec. He 
repeated his visit the next summer, when he met these 
higher authorities at their gatheriniz; in Hartford. 

During these two visits, covering the length and 
breadth of New England, this Jesuit ambassador, coming, 
not as a woodpecker that looketh for the rot, had not 
failed, as he tells us, to remark upon the homely thrift 
and vitality of a colonial life so different from what he 
had known in Canada. He found bridges to cross streams. 
He saw forges blazing where the deft craftsman worked 
the iron of the bogs. He heard the clatter of saw mills. 
He noted the Yorkshire immigrant weaving cotton which 
had been brongjit from Barbadoes. He listened every- 
where to the swish of a scythe which a New England 
farmer had invented. He quaff'ed aljong the seaboard, 
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Uk<e exf:lrL^i^ejyes& of tlie Pa:itaEk rrale w;a$ aiieadj relaxiii«r, 
and ^rin:^ vaj to hrrjcbier ^Tmpa:hie*w He saw the neir 
pifiK^ tree ^lallinsR, coined in «>ie5an«re of the rojal preroga- 
tiT<^^ — one of the ^ism of that Sew England independence, 
which wa4 alwajs wary. Hie colonial po»iticiana$ told him 
how a «trar •ow. remin«iins him of the wolf that suckled 
th^ infant Ronte. had started a warm discaii^n« which 
eiide^l, a?^ befitted their En^rlish blood, in a stubborn 
adherence to a doa) chamber in iLesr lesiflative concerns 
He »aw that in not foi^etting the warning of Moses to 
divide their soil among as great a number of citizens as 
wa» (K/^.sible, they had established their state upon a foun- 
d;ition that ^igneuries could not supply. 

.Such were the strange, suggestive lessons of the life to 
which he was not u«ed. He recalled what he had seen to 
the authorities at Quebec on his return. He must have 
dwell upfiu them by the aid of a still vivid memory, as we 
observe him now at the Sault. He was, so far as we can 
discover, tiie only one of that little band of Frenchmen, 
gathered about Saint Lusson, who knew enough of these 
KngliHh, whom they looked forward to encounter, to divine 
the outcome of that trial of endurance and contention 
whicJi they planned on the morrow to invite. Saint Lus- 
Mori knew that to make good the territorial pretensions of 
hJH (country men involved the occupation of the great valley 
of tho MlHsiHsippi, wherein they could hardly hope to avoid 
a (U)nnict, Hooner or later, with these same English. 

Lot UH look for a moment at the condition of that 
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English race along the Atlantic. seaboard in this year of 
grace 1671, twenty years after Dreuillettes had been among 
them in New England. The contrast to New France was 
even greater than the Jesuit had found it. Massachusetts 
had ju«it emerged triumphant from an inquisitorial contest 
with the Home Government, and she Had given her' per- 
verted charter a new life. Connecticut had become con- 
solidated with New Haven, under a charter yet to be heard 
of in the northwest. While the fur-trade was of import- 
ance in Maine and the Connecticut valley, it contributed 
but a small share to the prosperity of the people. The 
streams that in Canada made canoe-pa(hs in the search 
for peltries thwarted the thrifty of the ploughman; but the 
streames in New England, by furnishing power, made 
manufactures the handmaid of agriculture. If the New 
Englander failed in woodcraft, as compared with the Cana- 
dian, he had no superior on the sea. There is nothing like 
a life on the North Atlantic to try the intrepidity of a 
sailor. The New Englander had learned to build as fine 
vessels as floated. They bore the English flag everywhere, 
to distances far greater than the lilies of France had been 
born along the lakes. These ships carried to England the 
finest masts in ihe world for the equipment of the royal 
navy. Boston, which in Dreuillettes' time engrossed 
almost all the carrying trade of New England, now shared 
it with port after port along the marvelously indented 
coast. They fed Virginia and the Southern colonies out of 
a glaciated soil that in these later days, in competition 
with the West, is checkered with abandoned farms. They 
carried food to the fishing fleet of all nations which fre- 
quented the Grand Banks. They took cargoes of pipe-staves 
to every wine-producing country of the world. They 
carried wool to Bordeaux, and brought home the French 
linens. They went for sugar to the West Indies, and sent 
rum to Guinea and Madagascar. Boston, with her twenty- 
five hundred houses, had grown to be the finest town in 
North America. 
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Along the line of the Mohawk and the Hudson there 
was a fusion of Endish and Dutch that promised well, and 
nearer Manhattan, the Huguenot blood, which they scorned 
in Quebec, was already beginning to add a fine fi[)re to the 
race. This amalgamated folk in New York affoi'ded the 
only considerable rivals in ^he fur-trade which the French 
had yet found south of the St. Lawrence. Farther south 
on the Jersey shore an infusion of New England blood 
was developing agriculture and moulding the laws. On 
the Chesape::ke and by the tide-water of Virginia there 
was quite a different type of Englishman, mixed with 
Scotch and German. They knew little of commerce. 
Boston ships took away their tobacco. They hardly knew 
what a town was, and there* were few among them that 
lived by handicrafts; but they were good woodsmen, and 
the French had more to fear from them in tlie near future 
than from any others. Governor Berkley had sent Lederer 
along the Appalachian slopes, and here and there he had 
climbed to a summit and looked over into the great valley 
beyond the hills; but there were very vague notions of its 
extent. For twenty years there had been a popular map 
circulated in England among intending immigrants to 
Virginia, which seemed to imply that the Pacitic flowed 
wholly over what we now know as the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi — so little knowledge had ihe discoveries of the 
French imparted to their neighbors across the Channel. 

In the modern Carolina there was a proprietary gov- 
ernment jealously guarding a charter which carried its 
western bounds to the South Sea, wherever it might be. 
These proprietors had drawn to the soil a strange conglom- 
eration of spirits upon whom it was desired to impress the 
baronial ideals of John Locke, — dissenters from Virginia, 
wanderers from Barbadoes, and restless New Englanders. 
This ill assorted people were divided into planters, traders 
and hunters. 

It was a question, and a serious one to the French, 
how long this Appalachian range would confine to the 
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Atlantic slope this attenuated line of English from Massa- 
chusetts Bay to Carolina. There were grave apprehensions 
at Quebec when Talon had organized the expedition of 
Saint Lusson. The Intendant could but see that New 
France was flanked on the north by the English at Hudson 
Bay, and (now that New Amsterdam had fallen) by the 
same Enfijiish on the south. Nevertheless, Talon had fair 
ground to expect that the English advance towards the 
west would be delayed so long as commerce and agricul- 
ture kept the settlers busy, and so long as the eastern 
slopes of the mountains were broad enough to sustain 
their population. It was thus upon the mercantile thrift 
and farming instincts of the English colonists that the 
Fren-ch could best depend for unopposed occupation of the 
great valley of the Mississippi. Charlevoix at a later day 
comprehended this exactly. The settlers in New York had 
indeed succeeded to the Iroquois alliance which the Dutch 
had fostered, and it was certain that in the Seneca country 
there were small obstacles to their entering the great val- 
ley, if they should push along the affluents of the Ohio; 
but there was as yet no disposition to such enterprise. 

It has been said that no one in this little pioneer band 
of the French at the Sault understood the latent force of 
the English so well as the Dreuillettes, or comprehended 
80 eagerly what it could accomplish if once it broke the 
mountain barrier. He tells us how the stuvd}^ concentra 
tion of New England had impressed him in her sons who 
ploughed the land and lurrowed the seas with equal virility. 
He had contrasted this steady purpose with the wild rest- 
lessness that shot the rapids of the Canadian rivers. Xhe 
men who took rum, cod-fish and clapboards across the 
turbulent waters to Spain, Portugal, and the West Indies, 
and were bronzed in the ^alt air, were the fathers of fami- 
lies. The Canadian vo^jageurs shunned the settlement, for 
ifear that they might be compelled to marry. ''Teach 
people their duties," says Diogenes in Landor, ''and they 
^ill know their interests." The Mas?achusetts town- 
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meeting gave an inspiration that was absolutely wanting 
in the feudal seiirneuries of* Montreal and Quebec. Church- 
membership as a condition of freemanship brought religion 
to the core of everyday life. The black-robed priests and 
white nuns of New France created a class. These are 
things which Dreuillettes had seen and could hardly have 
forgotten, and he may well' have asked himself if tliese 
alien people and their kindred were long to be hemmed in 
by the Appalachians? It has often been a boast of the 
historians of New France that while their pioneers were 
pushing from (iasp^ to the western verge of Superior, the 
English were content to keep within smell of tide-water. 
But they forget that it is not wandering that subdues the 
earth. Carrying trinkets to the Indians and taking his 
skins in exchange, laid open the water ways, but it did not 
develop the country. The Home Government of France 
put stringent requirements upon the Canadian settlers to 
keep within the protection which the palisaded posts could 
extend. Agriculture spoiled the country for the beaver 
and the musquash, and the well-being of the colony was 
sacrificed to the gain of the fur companies. Champlain 
had looked forward with apprehension to a policy which 
discouraged family life and farmsteads. The fact was, that 
the more extended New France became, the weaker she 
grew. The self-centring of New England prepared her in 
due time for that western movement when her tillers of 
the soil could make hospitable a region that France had 
only unfolded to geography. The New England blood of 
Michigan tells the story to-day. 

But I have kept you too long from this significant scene 
at the Sault- It was on the morning of the 14th of June, 
1671, when Saint Lusscn formed his little band of followers 
at his camp beside the rapids, arrayed in what of splendor 
they had brought into the wilderness, and bearing their 
newly burnished arms. With their vestments cleansed 
and gathered about them,, four Jesuits walked at the 
head of the line. They were Dablon, the spiritual 
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head of these distant missions; Allouez, whom we have 
encountered at Ashland Bay; Andr^, his companion; 
and Dreuillettes, whose conscious being we have been 
trying to lay ,bare. Their names stand still as they 
wrote them in oflScial attestation on the instrument 
which records the proceedings of which they were a part. 
With solemn step Saint Lusson led his compatriots to 
a little knoll neighboring to the palisade of the Jesuits. 
Here a huge cross of wood had been made ready, and lay 
upon the ground. A vast throng of many-tinted Indians, 
which •had hovered about the little column on its wav, 
spread over the near ground, and formed a ragged circle 
about the spot. Some of the savages stood, with the 
breezes from the Sault fanning their plumes; others 
crouched on the soil as only Indians can ; and here aiid 
there, on little undulations of the ground, the more supple 
fell into picturesque groups, giving a better view to those 
who stood behind. All along this dusky horde, set off with 
the saffron and vermillion of the forest adornments, there 
was the glistening jet of curious eyes. 

The Frenchmen were grouped in the centre about the 
prostrate cross. Father Dablon stepped forward, and with 
outstretched arms sanctified it with a solemn blessing. At 
a sign from Saint Lussou, some stalwart shoulders were 
placed beneath the holy wood, and the huge symbol of re- 
demption lifted its head slowly in the air, till its foot fell 
at last into the cavity which had been made for it. As the 
dull thud of the impact fell on the eager ears, every 
Frenchman's cap was ofi*. While the earth was thrown 
about the cross, their voices rose in unison in that grand 
old seventh-century hymn, the Vexilla Regis, A graver 
in Paris had cut the royal arms in conventional style on a 
metal plate, and Colbert had taken care that this token of 
possession was sent to Talon. By him it had been commit- 
ted to Saint Lusson. A cedar post had been erected close 
to the cross ; and while this plate was fastend to it, the 
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Exaudiat was chanted, and one of the priests muttered a 
prayer for the king. 

There was a rustle among the crowding savages, with 
eyes and ears bent still closer upon the great man before 
them who represented the majesty of France. Saint Lus- 
son walked conspicuously to the front, with a sword 
stretched in one hand, and a crumbling turf of earth ex- 
tended in the other. He then spoke in words something 
like these: — 

" In the name of the most high and redoubtable sov- 
ereign, Louis the Fourteenth, Christian King of France and 
Navarre, I now take possession of all these lakes, straits, 
rivers, islands, and regions lying adjacent thereto, whether 
as yet visited by my subjects or unvisited ; wiiether 
stretching to the sea at the north or at the west, or on the 
opposite side extending to the South Sea. And I declare 
to all the people inhabiting this wide country that they 
now become my vassals, and must obey my laws and cus- 
toms. I promise to protect them against all enemies. 1 
declare to all other princes and potentates of whatever 
rank,and I warn their subjects, that they are denied forever 
seizing upon or settling within these circumjacent seas, 
except it be the pleasure of myself or viceroys to permit 
them. I declare that I will resent and punish any such 
presumption. Vive le Roy ! " 

The responsive shouts of the followers of Saint Lusson 
were drowned in the volleys of their guns and by the yelps 
of the capering savages. 

As soon as silence could be restored. Father Allouez 
stepped forward to address those unwitting vassals of the 
woods. He told them how important the work was in 
which they had just assisted. He pointed to the cross, and 
reminded them of the story which it signified, and which 
he had so often rehearsed. He pointed to the blazon of 
the royal arms, and told them that they stood tor the sov- 
ereignty of a great lord of the earth, whose grandeur was 
as the tall oak compared with the grass that bent beneath 
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their moccasons. He referred to the great man at Quebec 
who represented this mighty king, and told them that he 
was but one of this imperial master's ten thousand power- 
ful captains. ''I am going on the war-path, cries this 
mighty king,and every one of these ten thousand captains," 
shouted Allouez, " starts off with a hundred warriors in 
his train. They may go by sea," said the priest again, 
" in such ships as you have seen at Quebec, not in canoes 
like yours, holding at the most only ten men, but in ves- 
sels that will carry, if need be, as many thousand. They 
may go by land ; and it would take a steadfast foot to pass 
along their ranks for more than twenty leagues. When 
the earth trembles, and it thunders, and the air is on fire, 
it is our king attacking his enemies. The blood of those 
he kills flows in streams, and men do not say how many 
scalps he has taken, but how large is this river of blood. 
So terrible is he that nations no longer war with him, but 
fall prostrate when he looks. His word is the law of the 
world. 

" You have a few sacks of corn, a hatchet or two, and 
call yourself rich. He possesses cities in number beyond 
the members of your tribe, a city for a man. His own 
palace is longer than from here to the top of the Sault, 
and the tallest trees would not reach its roof. He has a 
family in it more numerous than the people in one of your 
towns." 

In such an atmosphere of rhetorical smoke, the 
swarthy savages grunted and wrapped themselves in 
amazement. The French had cast a die that foreboded 
they knew not wliat. One at least among them, in his fore- 
cast for the future, might have ventured a suspicion in 
accordance with the truth that not the race of Dablon and 
of Tolon, but that of Eliot and Bradford, would yet possess 
these magnificent realms of the earth. 

One thing was certainly apparent at the moment. The 
French could not long delay to try, at least, to make good 
the grandeur of their hopes. The rugged Frontenac had 
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but just arrived at Quebec, anQ the burden was his. The 
story of the discovery of the Mississippi by Joliet and Mar- 
quette, is not necessary to dwell upon further to say that 
it made it sure how by the Wisconsin or the Illinois one 
could float, not to the Atlantic or Pacific, but to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Instigated by this success, and impelled by a desire to 
connect by a great route the two chief portals of the con- 
tinent, the Gulfs of St. Lawrence and Mexico, La Salle 
entered upon his scheme of developing the great valley. 
In a few years he succeoded in erecting his emblems of 
occupation on one of the deltas at the mouth of the great 
river. It had taken nearly a hundred and fifty years to com. 
plete the cordon since Cartier had raised his cross at Gasp5 
To give something like detail to these claims, Duluth had 
also announced possession among the Sionx, and Henne- 
pin had followed the reaches of the Upper Mississippi. 

Meanwhile the English were preparing for the inevit- 
able invasion. They began by treating with Iroquois for 
mutual advantages; and as those confederates drove their 
enemies along the southern shores of Lake Erie, and even 
pushed them beyond Lake Michigan, there were English 
traders from Albany and the East to follow not far in 
their rear. The conflict which the French had sustained 
with the Iroquois along the St. Lawrence, they now found 
they must repeat on the Illinois and the Mississippi. 

Ever since La Salle had closed the Mississippi to the 
Spaniards by his visit to the deltas, it had been the 
purpose of the French to 4)atrol, as it were, the entire 
line of transit from the Gulf to the Sault, with forti- 
fied posts at salient points ; and later by continuing this 
line up the Ohio, to connect Ontario and the St. Lawrence 
Gulf by a similar circuit. These English incursions on 
the trail of the Iroquois were but the beginning of a coun- 
ter-movement on their part. The movement, however, 
found many checks. Phips failed at Quebec ; Frontenac 
dealt his blows efi'ectively along the northern bounds of 
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New England and New York ; while Perrot took formal 
occupation of the country west of Superior, and Cadillac 
seized the straits at Detroit and defied any hostile inroad 
upon the upper lakes. 

The treaty of Ryswick in 1697 had left France in for- 
mal possession of the great valley; but her occupation 
was more in name than in power. The ice-locked chan- 
nels of the lakes cut them off' from Quebec for a large 
part of the year, and it was far easier for the settlers on 
the Illinois to drift toward the Gulf than for canoe or bat- 
teau to push up against the current. 

Meanwhile the English and Scotch traders were fol- 
lowing the lateral valleys everywhere. When the French 
king farmed out the Indian trade of the great watershed 
to Orozat, his agents complained that they encountered 
the trading adventurers from over the mountains. These 
intruders went by ways that were known to them ; but 
Spotswood of Virginia was not behindhand in sending his 
rangers along the mountain summits to inspect the passes. 

The question bycame serious when by the treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1713, the French monarch had acknowledged 
the subjection of the Iroquois to the English; for the Eng- 
lish interpreted it to mean that it gave them jurisdiction, 
not only throughout the lands actually occupied by the 
confederacy, but that it established the English rule over 
all the regions west and south, where the Iroquois war- 
riors had driven its occupants. This claim was made on 
the plea that such territory was conquered territory of the 
Iroquois, and included in the surrender of the confeder- 
ates. Shortly afterwards Spotswood of Virginia started 
on a reconnoissance that boded no good to the French. 
He led his knights of the Golden Spur over the mountains, 
and his merry company shouted and sang in triumph on 
the slopes of the Great Valley. It was the hindered spirit 
of the Virginians let loose, and nowhere else, along the • 
imposing barrier from the Catskills to northern Alabama, 
was there a path over the passes so easy and unentangled 
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as this which Spotswood had found. It was thus by the 
valley of the Shenandoah that the songs and footfalls of 
rollicking Virginians mingled with the splashes of the up- 
per affluents of the Tennessee, and the way was opened 
for the coming occupation of the region south of the Ohio 
by the Anglo-German and Scotch Irish pioneers from the 
valley of Virginia. The men of New York were not far 
behind. They planted a post at Oswego, and began to 
intercept the traders from Quebec. The French attempted 
a flank movement by establishing posts on Lake Cham- 
plain and at Niagara; but the purpose of the English was 
steady. By treaty after treaty they acquired more and 
more what it served their purpose to call the rights of the 
Iroquois. This paper conquest was as good as completed 
in the treaty signed in 1744 at Lancaster in Pennsylvania. 
More active aggressions followed. All along the Ohio the 
cabin of the English trader flaunted the British flag; and 
the conflict could not longer be put off* when the Ohio 
Company^ in 1750, received its ample grants, throu2:hout 
a region where a French emissary from Quebec had here 
and there buried his engraved plates, setting forth the 
claims of his royal master. Cfeloron tells us that he 
crossed from Lake Erie by the Chautauqua portage, and 
following down the streams he found that the English 
packman was everywhere in advance. 

The treaty of Aix'-la-Chapelle, in 1748, was but a pre- 
tense of peace. Both sides were given time under it to 
prepare for the struggle. It was not long before Charles 
Townshend in the English Parliament was crying t hat the 
time had come. Virginia took the first warlike step in 
sending a party to build a fort at the forks of the Ohio, 
just a time when France gave her last pledge along the 
Mississippi in the reconstruction of Fort Chartres. 

Events had now begun to move rapidly, and it fell to 
Washington's share to fire the first shot in the long war 
which reached a decision on the Plains of Abraham ; and 
within two years more the lily flag had come down at 
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Detroit and Mackinac. The Appalachians had disappeared 
more completely than the Pyrenees in the vision of Louis 
the Fourteenth. It had taken ninety years from the time 
when Saint Lusson threw down the gage, for the meteor 
flag to reach theSault. Dreuillettes, an old man of eighty- 
eight, had fallen into his grave at Quebec long before the 
time when English courage and constancy, which he had 
so long ago recognized, thus reached its natural goal The 
negotiations for a confirmed peace at Paris in 1763 were 
hardly less cardinal than the defeat of Montcalm at 
Quebec. 

It may excite a smile to-day that Canada should be 
weighed in the balance against Guadeloupe; but the 
decision as to which of the two dependencies France 
should be permitted to retain, was long delayed. The 
English press teemed with pamphlets in advocacy of one 
or the other ; and not the least effective of them was one 
by Franklin, urging the retention of Canada as the only 
security for a peacful future. The argument for Guade- 
loupe was not without wisdom in the light of coming 
events. If the standing menace of Frenchmen on their 
borders should be removed, it was held that the English 
colonists would have opportunities to develop indepen- 
dence of the mother-country. But that future does not 
concern us now, while we ask: To what condition had 
New France been reduced? She had already secretly 
anticipated the inevitable, and yielded everything beyond 
the Mississippi to Spain ; and of all the vast domain, 
bounded by the circumjacent oceans, which she had 
proudly claimed at the Sault ninety two years before, noth- 
ing was left but two little islands on the coast of New- 
foundland, piteously awarded to her as fishing stations to 
secure her food on the fast days of her religion. New 
France, an empire without a nation, had disappeared. 
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BY ALEX. C. MACKENZIE. 
Fellow Students: 

To day we are nearing the close of our duties and 
pleasures in one another's society. Only a few more hours 
and the pleasant years which we have spent together shall 
have come to an end. Before the close of the present week 
the familiar faces of our classmates shall have faded from 
the old halls forever. It is fitting then, that we meet to- 
day to say a parting word, to recall the past and if possible 
to catch a glimpse of what the future may hold in store 
for us. 

The time which we have passed in the Law Depart- 
ment we trust has been profitably spent. The dilligent 
student has here been able to lay a foundation for future 
study and advancement in the greatest of professions — the 
law. We have listened dailv to the words of those who 
have themselves attained success in the profession. 

Such benefits as msiy be derived from the experience 
of others we have received from them. Familiarity has 
been obtained with the works of many of the great English 
and American law writers; with the rules of evidence, 
pleading, practice and procedure some progress has been 
made. So while we know that the law is not a science 
which may be learned in a day or in any number of days 
in a school, but rather by years of study and the patient, 
earnest work of every day life, yet we feel that the care- 
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fully given instruction received in this department is of 
inestimable value to the student. By this means the be- 
ginner is saved from the unnecessary diudgery which 
accompanies office instruction, the best methods of study 
are pointed out and the mind is directed in the proper 
channel. The acquiring of a legal education then becomes 
a pleasure from the beginning and the objections of sol- 
itary study are unknown. 

Not the least among the advantages which we have 
enjoyed during our connection with the Law Depart- 
ment, are the opportunities which we have had to meet 
representatives of other states and countries. Year by 
year, from almost every state in the Union, from the great 
Dominion across our nothern boundary, from the old world 
and from the islands beyond the seas, come the persons 
who make up the membership of our classes. Assembled 
daily in our lecture rooms, and nightly in our social gath- 
erings, we become accustomed to one another's ways, adapt 
ourselves to one another's peculiarities, so that in time we 
forget that these differences ever existed. Thus it happens 
that to-day is forgotten the fact that our membership is 
composed of those who come from the north, the south, the 
east, and the far west, from Canada, from England and 
irom Japan, while every man remembers only, that those 
who sit around him — and from whom he must part so 
soon — are his friends, fellow students and members of the 
class of '92. And I think that it is safe to sav that this 
spirit exists in the University of Michigan to a greater ex- 
tent than in similar institutions throughout the country, in 
many of which nationality, rank and social position are 
insurmountable barriers in the way of the student who is 
so unfortunate as not to possess these qualifications. Here 
it matters little whether his purse be heavy or light, 
his ancestry famous or obscure, in this or in some 
foreign land his birthplace, if he has that in his character 
which calls for the respect of his fellow-men '"full faith 
and credit shall be given " to his efforts. It is well that 
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snch a condition of things should exist at the seat of learn- 
ing at which a lawyer receives his early training, for his 
success in after life depends very largely upon his ability 
to judge men according to their merits. 

The ranks of the profession which we have chosen, 
and for the practice of which we leave the University on 
Thursd«»y next, have been honored in all ages by the 
presence of great men. 

From a very early time in the world's history the law- 
yer has been a power in 'he land. His influence in mat- 
ters of education and civilization has always been apparent. 
In the formation of our own great republic, in the adoption 
of its model constitution and the carrying out of its provis- 
ions he has played the leading part. 

That the average lawyer is not popular with the rank 
and file of humanity is unfortunately true, but this is due 
more perhaps to the exposed position which he occupies 
in the practice of his profession than to any other cause. 
It is difficult for the lawyer's work to escape criticism, car- 
ried on Q'A it is in open court, in the presence and subject 
to the scrutiny of all men and directly opposed by others 
as shrewd and able as himself. His fairest propositions are 
contested, his slightest errors noted and his simplest slips 
recorded. Sympathy for him there is none, fOr he is known 
to belong to a class which seeks not sympathy nor whines 
for assistance. This condition of things does not exist in 
the other professions. The physician's capsule adminis- 
tered in the night time, though given in good faith, may 
miss its mark and cause the burial of the only witness to 
to the deed. The doctrines taught by the clergymen may 
or may not be strictly correct, but death is a condition 
precedent to the proof and dead men tell no tales. Thus 
it may be shown in the case of every other professional 
man, that the result of his experiments is hidden from the 
general gaze, while the slightest failure of the legal prac- 
titioner is known and read of all. Yet the blaze of the 
noonday sun seems to agree with this profession, since 
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from it have sprung the presidents, governors, senators and 
judges of the past, and from it shall spring the statesmen 
of the future. , 

To the true lawyer is entrusted theframingof the laws 
which govern society. To him is given the defense of the 
innocent and by him is obtained the conviction of the 
guilty. He stands between the clamor of the impatient 
mob and the accused one, who may or may not be guilty. 
Sentiment obscures not his judgment, nor does dislike 
blot out his sense of right. Around his pathway beat the 
storms of prejudice and opposition. His motives are often 
misconstrued and purposes misunderstood, yet through it 
all fearlessly and firmly he stand.^. 

** As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, end midway leaves the storm, 
The 'round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.'* 



-^^^r 
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THE LAWYER IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 



BY W. I. MANNY. 



There appeared last Spring in the representative pape^ 
of a county of fifty thousand inhabitants a bitter editoria -* 
attack on "Law and Lawyers." The editor declared : " I "^ 
is useless to go into litigation, for even if you win you 
case the lawyer will take all you receive. This class o 
blood-suckers have overrun our legislatures. They are^^ 
now the controlling element in those bodies. The curse^^ 
of the country is lawyer-made law. Through the influence 
of the lawyer are passed technical and abstruse bills which 
only promote litigation and give them opportunity to 
fatten off* the fees of the law-suits they engender." Such 
were his assertions. Nor were they without effect for a 
bright young attorney was defeated for the office of county 
judge by a follower of the bar of Bacchus whose only 
qualification to fill the Judge's chair was his corpulency. 
Such idoiis are not new; they were not originated in that 
section, nor in this period. At the beginning of our coun- 
try's history there was a revolt against the lawyers. As a 
result of the Revolutionary war the private debts of the 
people were enormous. The lawyers were overwhelmed 
with business. They flourished in those precarious times 
and as a natural result the voice of the people was against 
them, declaring they were amassing fortunes at the expense 
of the poor. They were stigmatized as "banditti, blood 
suckers, pick-pockets, wind bags and smooth-tongued 
rogues." They were slandered, villified and maligned by 
the press, in pamphlets, books, sermons. The people were 
urged and called upon to boycott the profession and to see 
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that no lawyer was elected to any public office. So has 
the populace heaped wrongs upon the legal profession. 
So at it have they hurled gross slanders in manifold forms. 

It is true that the lawyer has been given seat in the 
legislatures. I admit that in them he is the controlling 
element. I go farther, I admit that three fourths of the 
present Congress is made up of members of the legal 
profession. Such is true nearly from the foundation of our 
government. I admit there are occasional instances where 
one of ihe members of that high and noble profession has 
not been true to his trust. Such may be said of the 
ministry. It does not argue against the profession. I ask, 
as a rule, have not the members of the legal profession 
proved themselves worthy of the honor conferred upon 
them ? Have they not shown themselves worthy of the 
trust rhey have received ? 

No profession can boast such a line of historic names. 
It was they, in the morning of our country's history, who, 
though thrust into silence by the over-zealous and bigoted 
clergy kept alive the common law spirit of liberty. It was 
they, who, though looked upon with disfavor, upheld to 
the people the fact that when they came to America they 
brought with them the common law, and were entitled to 
its protection. It. was they who roused the people to 
action, and to a realization of their rights. It was they 
who in those '' times that tried men's souls" inspired them 
to resist the violation of their rights. It was they who 
instructed the people as to their rights, who taught them 
the privileges they were entitled to claim under the Magna 
Charta; it was they who taught them there could be no 
taxation without representation; it was they, when trans- 
portation was sought by England, who declared the right 
of trial by a jury of the commonwealth; it was they, 
when searches were attempted, who upheld the right that 
by English law the premises, persons, papers and property 
of the people were npt exposed to searches or seizures on 
general warrants. It was they, champions of the people. 
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defenders of liberty, upholders of truth, mighty heroes in 
battles for the right, — it was they who encouraged the 
people, who schooled them in liberty, who inspired them 
in the cause of liberty and who fanned the spark of liberty 
until it burst into a tlame. 

It was Oti.«, in words of fervid eloquence that Hashed 
from his silver tongue while making his famous argument 
against the writs of assistance, who gave to the people 
their first and greatest inspiration. Said John Adams : 
*'It was then and there American Independence was born. 
Every man of that immense crowded assembly appeared 
to go away as I did ready to take up arms for his country." 

It was Patrick Henry, who like one inspired, went up 
and down the country proclaiming in thunder tones that 
magnificent appeal that touched the heart of every Amer- 
ican : " There is no longer room for hope. It is in vain 
to extenuate the matter. There is no peace. Why stand 
we here idle? Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? I know 
not what course others may take, but as lor me, give me 
liberty, or give me death ! " 

It was John Adams, " the old man eloquent," who, 
with the eye of a prophet, saw immediate action was de- 
manded. He saw the times called for men of might — men 
who had the courage of their convictions — men who would 
not sit idly by while gross wrongs and injustices were being 
heaped upon the people. It was he who inspired them to 
the courage of their convictions, spurred and encouraged 
them on to battle for the right, and who did more than 
any other man to instil into their breasts the hope of lib- 
erty. 

The controlling element of the signers of the decla- 
ration of independence were lawyers and as in the first 
morning hour of the Republic the members of the legal 
profession proved their fidelity to the people and to their 
country by conducting the transcendent controversy pre- 
ceding the Revolution, so in the second morning hour 
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of our country it was they who formed and constructed 
that "most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man," — the constitution of the 
United States. In the constitutional convention thev were 
not only a majority present, but they were easily the men 
of influence, and this " most wonderful work" framed by 
them was hastened to adoption in the' several states by its 
constructionists, and when maligned and misunderstood by 
the people, it was the master minds of the legal profes- 
sion of that time — Hamilton, Jay and Madison, who in a 
"series of papers called '*The Federalist," made possible its 
ratification, and produced a work on the principles of state 
government which has never had its equal. The high 
standard set up by those members of the legal pro- 
fession in the early history of our government has ever 
been maintained and held sacred. At every crisis in our 
country's history, it has been the lawyer who has been 
uppermost. 

It was Jackson, who, when hydra-headed nullification 
upraised its awful form and threatened disruption to the 
Union, spoke the words that doomed it to everlasting per- 
dition. 

It was Webster, on that memorable day, who, after 
every heart had been thrilled by the genius and oratory of 
that young southern orator, — standing all aglow with loy- 
alty and adherence to the Union, trembling under the 
lofty sense of honor and duty, — a Union hanging on a 
breathless fate, — his face lit up with the inspiration of the 
occasion : — and now falls the mighty, magic thunder of 
that voice in its deep melodious cadence, charming the 
mind, captivating the heart. It was Webster pleading 
for the principles established by the first and second 
generations of lawyers. It was to Webster's glory that 
in the debate he was victorious, but it it is to his 
greater and more magnificent glory that he held back the 
tide of war till the Union had established itself on ada- 
mantine foundation. 
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It was Lincoln, standing at the helm of the nation, 
with the wisdom of a philosopher, with the vision of a 
prophet — so thoroughly imbued with the principles of jus- 
tice and equality established in the constitution in the be- 
ginning, who guided the course of the nation through that 
one great hour of trial — proclaimed the justice and the 
equality of all before the law and wrote in the constitu- 
tion what had been declared by that great member of the 
legal profession, Jefferson, when he penned the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

The Federal Union contemplated and conceived by 
Jefferson and Hamilton, upheld, established and defended 
by Jackson and Webster, re-established and re -ordained 
by Lincoln and Seward, will stand firm, enduring as the 
principles of that profession that gave it birth — will stand 
as long as that profession, which hand in hand began life 
with government, and which, as long as there is obedience 
to law — as long as in the affairs of men — as long as in the 
affairs of government— justice is meted out and followed, 
so long will it exist and endure. 

In each department of our government the lawyer is 
the predominant and ruling elemer^t. Three-fourths of 
our present congress are lawyers. The speaker and the 
head of every important committee are members of the 
legal profession, and it is a noteworthy fact that of the 
whole number of men who have held the important posi- 
tion of speaker, twenty-four have been lawyers. 

In the executive department, of the twenty-three 
presidents, nineteen have been lawyers, and the members 
of the cabinet have generally been members of the legal 
profession. During the administration of Arthur all were 
members of the legal profession. During the administra- 
tion of President Cleveland all were lawyers with one ex- 
ception. Of the present cabinet all but two are lawyers. 

Supreme over executive and legislative departments 
is the judicial department, and it has attained the distinc- 
tion only through the ability of the legal profession. By 
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the constitution this department has the power to make 
void the acts of either the lefijislative or executive. It has 
the right to interpret the constitution and determine the 
constitutionality of laws, and the limitations on the powers 
of the states and of the nation. It acts upon every in 
dividual, has control over his property and his person it- 
self, in every particular. To this department has been 
given the welfare of the individual, the prosperity of the 
state, the endurance and state of the community and the 
security of the general government. 

The glory of our country then is the glory of the law- 
yer. Greater than any other class of citizens has been 
and is his influence upon the government. He has estab- 
lished states by making and establishing their constitu- 
tions. He has protected, secured and preserved states by 
interpreting these constitutions. He has guarranteed and 
made good government by upholding and prescribing 
laws made under the authority of the constitutions. 

To say that a lawyer has nothing to do with politics is 
to say that law has nothing to do with politics — the great 
fallacy of which need not be mentioned. Law should be 
the substratum of politics. And through the relation we 
may have the reciprocality that politics is the workshop 
in which the laws are being forged out. Every bill spring- 
ing from the legislature should be the ofi*spring of truth 
hewn out by law, made of force by law and shown to be 
useful by precedent in law. Who knows this so well as 
the lawyer ? Who so adept in law as to be cognizant of 
the action of law and familiar with the precedents in law? 
Reason answers he who by virtue of his training and edu- 
cation is best fitted to serve in such capacity. He it is 
then, the lawyer, who by virtue of his training in the 
science of government, through Blackstone, who treats of 
the origin and growth of the greatest empire in the world, 
through Kent who treats of national and international 
law and municipal government, and through his required 
study of constitutional law — he it is who knows of 
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the laws of the present and past, who is familiar with 
constitutional history and government — he it is and he only 
who is fitted to vote upon any new law, or any contem- 
plated change in law. *' By profession," says Ghoate, 
'• we are statesmen," and we truly are. And this one fact 
understood and comprehended adds a new dignity and 
weight and responsibility to our profession. But in that 
department of government the lawyers have ever been a 
great power and have had untold influence. A lawyer is a 
lawyer because he is skilled in law. And it is only by 
reason of his skillfulness in law, his practice in law, that 
he is competent to point out the defects in law and pre- 
scribe the best and necessary remedies. It is in this work 
of law reform that the lawyer has been foremost. 

Institutions are of natural and historical growth. It 
is that '* purpose which through the ages runs " that forms 
the best institutions. The convention of 1787 which de- 
liberately framed that most remarkable constitution suc- 
ceeded, and why? Because its framers were those who 
were skilled and trained in the history and workings of 
law and the law itself. They were men who took a survey 
of law, and applied the principles of law which had proven 
themselves of value. It was not the deliberate concoct- 
ing without precedent of a constitution and government— 
not the application of some wild dream or some ingenious 
invention, but the deliberate following of precedent and 
the putting into operation of sound and well known prin 
ciples. Herein is the peculiar work and function of the law- 
yer that he apply, form and develop the known principles 
of law and so arrange and modify and fix into these prin- 
ciples those mutations which are the growth of time — not 
only in silent unconscious development through his influ- 
ence on public opinion and in public sentiment, but also in 
the known development by statutes. 

The early English criminal law as contra-distinguished 
from the criminal law of to-day, speaks of the lawyers 
great influence and work. Where formerly 160 crimes 
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were punished by death, to-day two only meet with such 
punishment. To one man Erskine, is said, to have been 
'' due the emancipation of the jury from servile obedience 
to authority; under his lead the bar of realm became a 
great and useful power in the State, coordinate with the 
bench rather than subservent to it ; by him was produced 
great change in the law of libel, which, though seeming 
like opening doors of unlimited license, has led to a public 
opinion which constitutes a far more effectual restraint 
upon a licentious press than the law could possibly pos- 
sess." By his magnificent defense of Hardy he put an 
end to further convictions of constructive treason, and 
the names of Broughan, Bentham and their companions 
recall to us its great reformation ot a century ago in 
English law. 

The justice in the administration of the law, the spirit 
of fairness and charity in the court, the principle wherein 
the accused has the presumption of innocence, the penal- 
ties so administered that they may lead to a reformation 
in the criminals — these are lines in which the lawyer has 
worked with great effect. But active as the lawyers are 
in law reform, progress in law reform can only be made as 
the people progress. The law of any place or age, 
is the best record as to the condition of that place or 
age. But it must be admitted that in the lines of reform 
just suggested, in which the lawyer is ever active, that 
those reforms ever occurring have a tendency to, and a 
great influence in elevating the morals and improving and 
uplifting the manners of mankind. It is also in this 
capacity — that of teaching a reverence for law — wherein 
the lawyer exerts the greatest power upon the state, and 
wherein lies his highest service for the government, 
**I cannot believe," said De Tocqueville, "that a 
Republic could hope to exist at the present time if the 
lawyers in public business did not increase in proportion 
to the power of the people." 

It may be asked why is it that the lawyer seems ever 



t// a^ with tL*r ij-sr-p!*-. or m-bj mir he lie *a53 to be the 
pul*^ erf" tb*r f^^^p]*-. ->r »Lt dr<-§ be al«-ij§ feem to act 
irjtb th*r l>e«t interest* of tLe p-eicp*!- at bent ♦ It is for the 
re*M>ri tbal tf»*r mem^^er? of the piofe*-r5on come frr»in the 
p<?r/ple, TJiej are the represent atives '-•f eTerr class, and 
eofnjrir from the mid*t of the peop^Ie they have the srm- 
pathie^ of the people. 

Thej are imbued with the desires and principles 
of the pe^/ple. niej are thrilled with that onward, 
upward hope. Thej do not haunt the ceraeteiy of jester- 
dav. Tliev do liOt live in the shadows of brgone davs 
But with heart filled with hope, inspired with lore, glow- 
ing; with the fire of faith, they battle ever for justice and 
for the right. They dwell not in the tumultuous sea of 
paffffiorn trust not to the gift of genius, but they glory in 
the triumph of reason, and cherish the reward of constant 
toil. They lx>w not to the power of anger or to the fury of 
the mob, but like Hercules they stand champions of lib- 
erty—zealous upholders of truth and justice, pressing 
*• bre^Ht forward, never doubting clouds would break, 
never dreaming, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, holding we fall to rise, are bafSed to fight 
better." 

Hut while it is in the view of the profession of law 
that it i8 raised •* from a mere calling by which bread and 
srK^ial [Kisition may be earned to a function by which a 
It<^public may be served ; from a dexterous art and a 
subtle science, from a cunning logic and an ambitious 
learning, wearing the purple robe of the sophist and let- 
ting itself to hire — to the dignity of a department of the 
state, for the well being and conservation of the state" — 
yet it must not be forgotten that the motive for which all 
should act and the principle which must be followed is 
virtue. And by virtue in motive and principle in state 
and privnte action is not meant private morality but that 
non-partisan action which makes of men patriots and 
heroes. It means the upholding of those principles 
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hallowed by the memory of heroes that the world 
might enjoy them; enshrined in the glorious deeds of 
those who, in times that tried men's souls, upheld and 
preserved them inviolate— those principles which are the 
glory of the legal profession in the past and which are 
hope and glory of its future. Such has been the action of 
our fathers in the profession. Henry braving a traitor's 
death for the cause of liberty; Phillips facing the fury of 
the mob for the emancipation of his brethren; Clay ex- 
claiming, "I would rather be right than be President" ; 
Webster in the eve of the conflict declaring, '* I am look- 
ing not for my own security or safety, but for the good of 
the whole and preservation of all. I speak for the Union. 
Hear me for my cause "; Douglas, looking down into the 
seething gulf of a separated Union, exclaiming, "Hence- 
forth there can only be two parties, the party of pairiots 
and the party of traitors"; Lincoln, dipping his pen in 
the sunlight and writing in the constitution, "My bonded 
brother shall be free." 

The history of the Republic is the history of her 
lawyers. They by profession are patriots. Their hearts 
are thrilled by the love of country and the love of their 
fellow man. The records of our country's trials and 
struggles are the records of her lawyers as heroes— gallant 
soldiers for truth and justice, for home and native laud. 
America, glorious America! thou home of liberty! thou 
land of the free ! well mayst thou in pride point to Irving, 
to Emmerson, to Longfellow, Bryant and Lowell ; greatly 
are thou honored by McClellan, Sherman and Grant; 
brightened is thy renown by the statecraft of Seymour and 
Blaine; but thy glory, thy fame, thy pride, finds its cul- 
mination in the followers of that profession which have 
given to thine altars, Jefferson^ Hamilton, Henry, Lincoln, 
Douglas^ Clay, Sumner and Webstar, 
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THE UNFINISHED PICTCRE. 



BY J. H. WHITELY 



We entered the artist's studio ; 

He sat at his easel there. 
Upon the walls his picture hang 

Most marvelously fair. 
He 'rose to give us greeting, 

A deep light in his eye, 
As if he had been with angels 

Or traveling in the sky. 

His dress and form and manner 

Betokened the genius rare, 
His eyes were blue as the tone 

Of the soft Italian air. 
His long, fair hands were nervous 

With the instinctive artist grace, 
While the chin and the broad white brow 

Evinced a serious manly face. 

From the Turkish cap which he wore 

Burst locks of his auburn hair, 
He was pale and mute and silent 

As he waved us to a chair. 
The work on the walls was a feast 

Enough for our eyes and more. 
Yet we felt ourselves attracted 

To the one upon the floor. 

It was crude and rough, aud homely — 

A misnomer one might say — 
A daub upon the canvas 

Like the work of a cliild at play. 
The sensitive soul of the artist 

Perceived our look of dismay 
That a work so great as we hoped to see 

Could begin in this humble way. 
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For he divined our purpose, 

And lifting his eyes he said : 
**Don't criticise this work 

As 'tis now on the canvas spread, 
But come again, dear friends. 

For. my labor shall not cease, 
Nor my toil nor care nor pains, 

Till 'tis my masterpiece." 

Then we turned to the beauties rare 

Until it was time to go ; 
While the artist went on with his work 

So toilsome and painfully slow. 
And we never thought of it more 

Till in the exhibit to-day 
We saw an admiring crowd 

That blocked up the passage way 

Intent on a matchless work, 

I said I ne'er had seen. 
But the artist smiled as I said it 

And replied, "You forget, I ween. 
This is the one you scoffed at, 

A long, long time ago, 
As it stood on my lowly easel 

In my humble studio." 

'Twas now a thing most beauteous, 

Harmonious and fair ; 
No touch that seemed superfluous 

Nor yet one wanting there- 
Ethereal tints of beauty 

Far off in the summer sky. 
Concealed the jagged outlines 

That once so shocked the eye. 

What seemed a reckless thrust. 

Was softened and subdued, 
Till it formed the very groundwork 

On which the beauty stood. 
'Twas so noble and pure and true, 

That we felt lifted up on high ; 
And we knew that we and the world 

Were made purer and better thereby. 

Alas ! how often, thoughtless. 

So rash and indiscrete, 
We condemn the work of the Mighty 

While yet 'tis incomplete. 
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For behold ! m tile which now 

UDfinuhed seems to be, 
3f aj be, in the hsnds of the Master, 

Made fit lor etemitr. 

Our tires are pictures — mosaics, 

Roogh marble, senseless daj. 
Shall we saj thej are worthless, oseless. 

Because not finished to-dav ? 
Who knows what gem of the Infinite, 

Lies locked in some joni^ heart ? 
What hero there is amongst os, 

Bj the All-wise set apart? 

In the great wide world — God's stndBo, 

We're developed day by day. 
The shades and lights ahemate. 

In an incoherent way. 
Patience until we're finished ! 

Bat the critical will not wait. 
*Ti8 now we attract their notice. 

In oar aofinished state. 

Tis not the judge on the bench 
Whom all are anxions to see, 

Tis the yoaog, unhappy lawyer. 
Making his virgin plea. 

Nor does the stately senior. 

With all his finished lore, 
Provoke one-half the comment 

He did four years before. 
The poets of national fame. 

Stand on your shelves, I'm sure. 
While you came here to tread 

On the feet of an amateur. 

Painfully the feet of the poet 

Fall on his unworn track, 
Painfully you follow his footsteps. 

And point behind his back. 
At his met^r and rhyme and rythm, 

His anapaests, dactyls, spondees. 
His verses, his couplets, triplets. 

His quatrains, iambics, trochees. 

Were I to give Shakespeare or Browning, 

You all would disappear, 
But yofi41 stay with me to the end, 

Because I'm out of my sphere. 
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With a mixtare of joy and sadness, 

The class of Ninety-Two 
Extends the hand for parting, 

Dear U. of M. adien. 

Finished we are as stadents — 

Ontlined as professional men, 
Long years of toil await us, 

Before you greet us again. 
But in the final world's-exhibit, 

The class of Ninety-Two 
Shall have its share of honor, 

From the proudest one of you. 



«#«>• 
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BY J. W. DAWSON. 



To-day we are engaged in exercises that carry our 
thoughts back to the infancy of our class and at the same 
time bring before our minds visions of its future great- 
ness. History and prophecy are sometimes combined in 
the same events. Occasions arise when a review of the 
past and a forecast of the future seem to struggle for simul- 
taneous utterance. But I shall only record the past and 
leave the future to be written by the pen of another. 

It may be truthfully said, that the life of the law stu- 
dent is, indeed, a pleasant one, although connected there- 
with are many conditions which must be performed before 
the student can look forward to this day as one which 
marks an important event in the history of his life. 

Having to a certain extent mastered the fundamental 
principles which are the foundation of our noble profession, 
is it not more than proper that we briefly recall a few of 
the incidents which are inseparably connected with our 
class. 

To follow the individual history of each member 
would be beyond the power of an amateur historian. Mor- 
rin and others have made liberal offers for personal men 
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tion« and I assure voo it was with relactance that the hisio- 
rian was compelled to refuse. 

It shall be my purpose to write the history of the clasB 
from the time Burns of Texas entered the department 9 
down to (he time when Hall of West Virginia passed his 
last examination. 

It was Wednesday, the first day of October, in the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety, that there assembled in tho 
lecture room, two hundred and sixty nine souls of th© 
freshman type, anxious to hear the opening words of advice 
and encouragement from the lips of Prof. Thompson. 

It was on the first dav of our connection with the Uni- 
versity that we were received, as never before or since, 
and with an ovation unequaled in the history of the de- 
partment. It was also on this first day that we were made 
acquainted with the vocal powers of a senior law after hav- 
ing taken course A, under the direction of Prof.Trueblood. 

Only ten days of our quiet Black^tonian life had passed 
until we were attacked by a crowd of threatening seniors 
at a time we least expected. Our look of innocence was of 
no avail, for on they pressed witli a roar of deripion which 
was promptly checked by a brave '92, assisted by a de- 
fender of liberty, who slowly but surely drove them back 
to the walls of defeat, then amid the clamoring of defeat 
rose the yell of victorious '92. Thence forward Dudley wore 
his " tile" unmolested. Our first class meeting was held 
October 18th, a day long to be remembered by Nickerson. 
The political wire pullers and log rollers soon began to 
make themselves heard. 

Trans Mississippi and Michigan formed a strong com- 
bination. But there was careful drilling in their opponents' 
camp; every tactic likely to be called into play in the com- 
ing battle was tried ; every buckler in parliamentary de- 
fence and aggression was polished clean and bright, and 
Francis T. Hord was selected as their candidate, while 
B. A. Harrington, whose presidential aspirations were 
boundless, and who as a political worker had no 
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equal, was to carry the battle flag for the combination. 
The day of battle has arrived; the ballot is taken; the 
combination is a failure, and Francis T. is elected presi- 
dent; B. A. Harrington is thrust into political oblivion. 
Within three hours the contest had closed, and the war 
clouds which had been hovering over the lecture-room sud- 
denly disappeared and peace once more ruled the warring 
factions. Our venerable president soon surrounded him- 
self with a most able cabinet. Young of Ohio was made 
chairman of the committee department; Harmon of 
Nebraska was selected as first lieutenant; Beasley of Cal- 
ifornia as confidential advisor; with Eichhorn of Indiana 
and Adams of Iowa as assistants. 

Our political strujrgle havinjr ended, we once more 
settled down to that arduous task of mastering Blackstone, 
and to use the slang of the quiz room " to knock the tute*8 
eye out." During the next few months little of importance 
transpired, save the startling discovery made by Lowry, 
and Prof. Griffin's familiarity with the names of Paul and 
Ashbaugh, in connection with his quizzes in Pleading and 
Practice. 

The base ball season h iving arrived, we were anxious 
to show our powers on the diamond. Twice we encoun- 
tered the haughty OTs, and twice we returned from the 
field with their bloody scalps dangling from our belts. But 
alas for human greatness! Soon a dose administered by 
the medics proved fatal, and our base ball team was no 
more. It might be well to mention, in this connection, 
that Seymour had just returned from his eastern trip. 

The remainder of our junior year was devoted, by the 
majority of those that remained, in examining " Morawetz" 
and boltijig " Torts ;" while a few found time, occasionally, 
to attend lectures. Before I close the first chapter of our 
class history, incidentally, it may be mentioned that we 
were represented at the postoffice rush, and a few of us 
witnessed the combat between Co. A. and the Lits. and 
Medics. 
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Our senior year opened with an enrollment of 290, in- 
cluding 82 specimens of the human family known on the 
campus as one year men, and also Story, who insists that 
his name should have been registered with the lits. last 
year. 

On returning to our university home many were dis- 
appointed in not being able to cast their vision upon that 
magnificent new structure^ which was to have been. The 
same poorly ventilated, old lecture room was awaiting our 
arrival. We are pleased to observe in this connection that 
better things are in store for our junior friends. 

We were permitted to dispense with that duty which 
is incumbent on every senior class, of making it as un- 
pleasant as possible for the juniors on the first of October, 
" Vengeance," saith Dean Knowlton, *' is npt ours." 

A shade of disappointment and regret could be seen 
on the countenance of manv when Professor Knowlton 
announced that on and after the first day of October, 1891, 
type-written lectures were to be numbered among the 
things of the past. 

In many respects our senior year has been an exceed- 
ingly quiet one. Disregarding the lesson taught us by our 
predecessors, we determined to show to the world that to 
be a student enrolled in the Law Department does not 
necessarily mean a life amongst a band of howling hordes. 
We further determined to stand as an example before the 
erring juniors, who are apt to follow the road so often 
travelled by our friends across the campus. 

It is with pride that we speak .of our political history 
during our senior yaar. James Henry Adams entered the 
contest with his castle all completed, and containing as its 
most cherished article of furniture the president's chair, 
but it was without a solid foundation. Duffy was soon 
buried beneath an avalanche of his opponents' ballots. 
Sheldon, the representative of the resurrected combina- 
tion, and his followers were suddenly taken sick at heart, 
but they soon found consolation in casting their ballots 
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for that victorious leader, Mackenzie. It was on this occa- 
sion that Cdrbaugh became possessed with the ability of 
a Caesar, the generalship of a Napoleon, and safely 
ascended the Alpine heights of success and reached the 
summit of top opportunity. It was he who knew how to 
touch the keynote of our patriotic feel ingr/ which were 
sometimes wholly lost sight of in the jarring discords of 
debate. 

During the month of December the *' silk-tile " agita- 
tion occupied the minds of many. For a full discussion of 
this question see the case of McCarty vs. Thompson re- 
ported in the 8 Dec. -91. 

Perhaps one of the greatest events in our Instory was 
the visit of ex President Cleveland to our University, as 
the guest and under the auspices of the Law Department. 
That gi'eat celebration of the 22nd of February, 1892, in 
which the law class of '92 took the lead, has already be- 
come a part of the history of this institution, and heralded 
over the land as the greatest event of this kind in the life 
of this far famed Athens of the West. It only remains for 
me to record the proud position of our class on that 
occasion. 

As prime mover and originator, to us was accorded 
the honor of heading the parade, acting as special guard 
to Mr. Cleveland's carriage, leading the vocal exercises of 
the day, and occupying the seats of honor during the 
address at the hall. To retain these high places required 
the greatest vigilance and valor. We were constantly 
assaulted by the envious and ignorant hordes of those who 
wear the "chrysanthemum" bangs; the blood thirsty 
medics hung upon our flanks; and even the feeble and 
insignificant dents threatened to ally themselves with our 
opponents. While we nobly and bravely repulsed all 
these deadly assaults, our Whitsett, Nickerson, Morrin 
and others covered themselves with glory by their daring 
deeds. We were forced at various times to chastise our 
younger brothers — known on the campus as " boom er 
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lackers" — who looked with envy and longing upon our 
grandeur, and when an opportunity was offered tried to 
usurp our places. 

If time would permit I would consider it pleasure to 
relate, how, under the management of Ralph Stone, the 
U. of M, Daily and Michigan Law Journal were placed 
in the front ranks of University publications; and how, 
under his management, those brave gladiators of the 
diamond scored many victories. I would tell you how 
John Harmon, in that quiet, dignified and unassuming 
manner of his, compelled his landlady to pay one dollar 
each for the '* corn cob " pipes she destroyed ; how Perry 
Smith rebuked the quiz master for calling him P. Smith, 
and insisted upon being called Mr. Perry Smith, that he 
might be distinguished from the other five Smiths; how 
Austin endeavored to circumnavigate a statute, but was 
prevented from so doing by Prof. Thompson ; how Loeb 
was ever willing and ready to make a motion at our class 
meetings ; how, on January 29th, we found the " cop " 
"not dead, but only sleeping*'; how Donahue excelled 
all others as a sketch artist; how, on the 18th of March, 
by the calm, clear statesman-like views of Roberts, the 
searching and profound expositions of McGuire, those lit- 
erary orators were laid to rest in their oratorical graves ; 
how, since our advent, the ranks of bachelors have been 
thinned out, and there has been mourning, yea, verily, 
great mourning amongst the confirmed old bachelors, for 
one of the foremost of the band, Gravelle, has left the 
festive crowd and became a Benedict. Yancy and Martin 
mope around listlessly and exclaim, " onr time is coming," 
while Browning and Tichnor are but shadows of their 
former selves. 

I would speak of how the Profs had no hesitancy* in 
speaking of us as the most modest class that ever gradu- 
ated from the department, notwithstanding newspaper 
accounts on Dec. 8th and Jan. 29th; of the manner in 
which we so successfully passed the required examination 
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on the night of June 3d, and were admitted to the ranks 
of that dignified body known to the profesdon as the 
Washtenaw County Bar; and how we could feel the earth 
vibrate beneath us as we emerged from the court house. 

I would further speak of our local organizations, 26 in 
number, of our ^^ ward" politicians, but 1 must forego the 
pleasure. The following conversation is said to have 
taken place in the moot court room, with Prof. Griffin on 
the bench: Mr. Browning, (after thirty minutes of elo- 
quent argument before the court) " your honor please, how 
much more time am I allowed ?" 

His Honor: (having awakened from a pleasant slum- 
ber) '* well ! if you think you are having any eflfect on the 
court, continue." Mr. Browning withdrew. 

In the matter of statistics the following is our record : 
We register from 25 states, 3 territories and 2 foreign coun- 
tries. Michigan heads the list with 86, Illinois follows 
with 33 and Pennsylvania with 24. Eleven difi'erent 
nationalities are represented in the class. The average 
age of the class is 23 years; the youngest member is just 
old enough to graduate, Ayers is supposed to be the oldest 
having registered at 30 plus. The average weight is 154 
lbs. and 12 oz : McCarty is the heaviest, pulling down the 
scales at 225 lbs. Combs has distinguished himself by 
being the shortest and lightest man in the class, weighing 
106 lbs., and measuring 5 ft. 3^ in. in height. Our expenses 
per college year range from $27.13 to $1500, the average 
being $372.21. Haft is the person who succeeded in getting 
through so cheap, that amount being paid for car fare, the 
greater portion of which was paid to the Ann Arbor and 
Ypsi Motor Line. One hundred and seventy-four of the 
class are Republicans, 98 DemocratF, and 18 Mugwumps. 
One hundred and fifty three have read law previous to 
entering school; 232 favor type written lectures; 23 are 
married; 42 belong to fraternities; 44 have received col- 
lege degrees and 117 are church members. Those who 
pay their own expenses number 161 ; of those who belong 
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to 8f>cieties 73 are Websterians and 57 Jeffersonians. Our 
favorite out-door sport is base-ball. Story, Doiiahae and 
Hall regard Street as their favorite sport ; Morgan's is let- 
ting his whiskers grow. With the majority of the class 
*' anything goes " as a favorite beverage. A vote for the 
favorite nniversitj' publication places the U.of M. Daily in 
the lead with the Michigan Law Journal a close second. 
A vote for the most popnlar man in the class resulted in 
the choice of our president; for the homeliest it resulted 
in the choice of one whom modesty forbids me to mention. 
Polkinghoin and Fox can boast of having the longest and 
shortest names in the class. Thirty-two have decided to 
take the P. G. course and 17 are undecided. 

My class-mates, there remains but little more for me 
to chronicle, although much has necessarily been omitted. 
During our junior year death entered our midst and took 
from us our beloved Professor, William P. Wells, whose 
name will ever be honored, and whose scholarly achieve- 
ments and stately eloquence will long be remembered by 
the class of '92. 

May we depart from our Alma Mater believing that 
we have chosen a profession which is worthy of the high- 
est ambition, the purest efforts and the most zealous 
advocacy of those who choose to follow it. 

We as a class have left no memories save those which 
may be recalled with delight and transmitted with profit 
and with prfde. 



/^^ 



PROPHECY. 



BY JOHN G. ERDLITZ. 



Mr. President, ClaBsmates, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

There are some nights during the year at Ann Arbor 
when the clouds, like the hooded friar asleep, cease to tell 
their beads in drops of rain. On such nights, when the 
sky is clear and bright, many a sympathy-deserving senior 
law has wandered forth under the heavenly canopy, be- 
wailing his inability to understand Federal . On yet 

another such night would I ask you to look up to the solar 
system and see, in the place between Mars and Jupiter, a 
group of asteroids, that are fragments of an exploded 
world. The inhabitants of that hapless world had ad- 
vanced far beyond the inhabitants of our earth in intellec- 
tual development. It is not even known that they ever 
lacked the capacity to stop the distribution of type-written 
lecture^. Never daunted, everything seemed possible to 
that highly developed race. But at last their vaulting 
ambition o'erleapt itself. A daring DeLesseps-and-Edison- 
in-one conceived the project of tunneling the planet, and 
thus achieving the neplus ultra of rapid transit between 
the antipodes. The scheme seemed not to be " ahead of 
the times," and was welcomed with delight. The grand 
engineering operations began. Gigantic machines ripped 
and tore into the bowels of the planet; floods of chemicals 
dissolved soil and rock with equal potency. The work 
was rapidly nearing completion when — that world was no 
more 1 I look to the future and see the remnants oi 
another exploded world, a world whose Genesis was a 
most astounding attraction of atoms. It was plainly to be 
seen, the largest of the constellation Lex, late in the year 

of our Lord, 1890. On that planet, in course of time, 
5 
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riccurred the events of good and otherwise, jast rehearsed 
by the historian — a class day explosion, and I see now the 
remnantfi of a great world in the dim haze of some future 
decades of time. I behold them in scattered fragments, 
in quantity and quality, as they shine bright or are lost in 
mere nebulous matter. This is the vision your prophet is 
to disclose. 

Though it is a long time since your seer was commis- 
sioned to work out the horoscopes of the members of the 
class of ^92. he has often wondered how it happened that 
he was discovered to be the messenger of the oracle. 
However, it may have been, it was by this discovery that 
he was impressed of two things : First, that it was possi- 
ble for some class officers to come from Michigan, though 
Sheldon should say the president is not among them. 
Second, that known as prophet it was necessary for your 
seer to take from Peter Sharpe and others the mocking 
cry of " Go up, thou baldhead," when they knew that long 
before my head was bald had the flies enjoyed to sit upon 
and gazed at their images in the shiny balds of JeflFers, 
Hollenbeck, Frank Martin, and this same Sharpe fellow. 

But I must not let the vision leave me. The cosmol- 
ogy of the constellation Lex was an interesting study. 
Without having knowledge of that it would be as useless 
to attempt to difierentiate now as it would be to speak of 
the future without knowledge of the past. A mine of 
good metal was early found in that world. Its name was 
Harrington. But a mountain of metal, called Hord, was 
more popular and prominent. It survived the world's 
explosion and with a pretty mate at its side, shines now 
as a star over the state of Indiana, governing the happy 
destinies of that commonwealth. Brightest of all frag- 
ments in that group is Mackenzie, a star of the first 
magnitude, whose bright rays guide the actions of men. 
In great conclaves the rays of Mackenzie will be looked 
ibr to influence pacific rule. As I gaze upon it and its 
many satelites I predict for that constellation a long con- 
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tinuance of men's confidence in and admiration for its 
honest worth. I see another fragment in the group that 
shines higher in the zenith than in height was Nickerson 
over Church. Its moving circle is to the west and I might 
call it the slender slippery elm, but its resemblance in size 
to that tree has been ignored and astronomers have named 
it Dawson. Though cold in the altitude from which this 
star sends forth smiling rays, it will long continue to move 
in a resplendent circle. In the western part of the group 
is a star that was upon the Constellation Lex a mountain, 
sacred to it as was Parnassus to the Grecians. At its base 
were laid honors due wisdom and laurels of oratory and 
eloquence. You all know that mountain, now star, is 
Roberts. That star is self-luminous and fixed. It will 
receive tributes of honor from bar and platform. There 
are many other fragments in the group that shine as 
bright stars, adding to the glory of one and all. Were it 
not for a desire to cease a figurative strain I would continue 
pointing out the positions of the remaining fragments of 
the exploded constellation. Poets may become famous 
by writing what cannot be understood, but your prophet, 
as a ''plain, blunt Awtonj^'^^ will be understood in the 
remaining portrayal of the future of the class of '92. 

As easy as it was for Nickerson to bluff quizmasters 
is it to predict t»hat many of you will have become notary 
publics and justices of the peace. Yet Nickerson must be 
excepted from that list. He became a great jurist, and so 
inflated with success, indeed, that he burst, and all the 
efforts of the "favored seventeen" could not restore him. 
He, assisted by Sherman Steele, has also very recently 
prepared a pronouncing dictionary for the use of teachers 
of elocution. 

Sawyer, "Baby" Wood and R.A.Hall, besides having 
a little law practice, devote some time to growing tobacco, 
and the remainder in chewing it. A few years ago your 
prophet casually met Sawyer and he averred that his 
domestic life on the plantation was well-nigh perfect. I 
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could but give credence to his words since I knew well 
that his love for the domestic surpassed that of any man in 
the class. 

R. F. Thompson is engaged in the foghorn service off 
the Atlantic coast, and John Harmon, still in good voice, 
is likewise engaged on the Pacific coast. 

Ralph Stone has almost entirely renounced his inti- 
macy with Blackstone and has become a noted newspaper 
man. His old paper, the U. of M. Daily, is now print- 
ed on pig-skin and comes out in the shape of a spheroid. 
His sportive turn of mind induced him to make the Police 
Gazette a family as well as a saloon paper. He still 
opposes the adoption of a five mile law in University 
towns. In a late copy of his paper I find news of the 
arrangements for the long-expected great fight to a finish 
between the light-weight champion Class Hat McCarthy 
and heavy-weight Utah Thompsoiu 

In the slow, easy-going city of Philadelphia there is a 
firm of famous lawyers. Storey, Browning and Lowry. 
Storey is an author of law books, but lately he has written 
a strange volume, ''How to Manage a Presidential Elec- 
tion." It sets forth, among other things, the plans and 
methods by which he was to be made president of the class 
of '92. Browning is the barrister of the firm, and Dr. 
Lowrey may be consulted for advice in matters of medical 
jurisprudence, especially as to personal matters which 
Prof. Rogers set forth as grounds for divorce. 

Crane has gone to the happy hunting grounds. He 
had a record of '97. It was too good for anyone to have 
and still live below, so he slept with his fathers, and they 
buried him with Isadore Loeb, H. A. Smith and Frank 
Martin, who after many years of good work for the Demo- 
cratic party, were admitted to the heavenly kingdom, 
notwithstanding the belief of Echols and Mears that the 
place for Democrats was below. But they left Andrew 
Jackson Krotz behind. He always did choose to be late. 
The fear now is, that on the last day when Gabriel blows 
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the blast that will be heard around the world Krotz will 
not be in time to hear the words of the great judge, 
'* Enter, thou good and faithful laundryman." 

Sheldon met with success in law and later in politics. 
He has been Michigan's governor. Yet he would sacrifice 
all his honors if the people would only cease telling the 
story of his taking a P. G. cour<e in law to find Ibid^a 
reports. 

John Kennedy is practicing admiralty law and often 
goes to sea. I always believed he needed a wide roving 
berth and plenty of water for not even Sullivan and the 
rest of the non-flu nkers' union could remain in the back 
of the lecture room when Kennedy took off his shoes. 

"Secretary" Burke located in and became secretary 
of the married state; he also located in .Pennsylvania. 
He practiced law and during the administration of Presi- 
dent Burnett he became secretary of state. He very early 
retired from public life, for his party soon ceased to exist. 
He is now engaged in raising many secretaries, and private 
secretaries, and — secretaries, and — secretaries. 

Whi&kers, of Kansas, who, like Horden, always had 
something to sell, dealt out peanuts with a caveat emptor- 
and-no-implied-warranty manner at the World's Fair. 
He is now dividing his time in the practice of law and 
raising a beard. 

Ayres is a missionary in Africa, and Whitely, the poet, 
has been sent as minister to Germany. He must be get- 
ting along real well there for his latest verse aptly sings 
glorious praise to Schweitzer, Pretzels, Sauerkraut und 
Bier. 

Donahue was divorced from law and married his first 
love, art. He has also written a book based on a personal 
incident. Its title is, *' How an Artist's Ardor was checked 
by a Law School Faculty." 

Doubtless you have waited to hear the fate of Joseph 
George Krdl. He is Chicago's windy mayor — windy Chi- 
cago's mayor, I meant — worthy successor to W. I. Manny. 
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During a recent visit to Chicago the mayor invited your 
prophet to a session of the coancil. Early in the evening 
an adjournment was moved, that the council might attend 
a lecture by Boston E. F. Silk-Hat Johnstone, on "Modern 
Dissipation." Unfortunately the alderman addressed the 
mayor as Mr. Krai, whereupon his honor rose and repeated 
what you have often heard, " Sir r, I beg your r-r par-r-r- 
don, but I p r r-r-onouuce that K r-r al. However, Kr&I 
is fast becoming famous in literature, science, politics, law 
and religion, and wears a silk hat with perfect equanimity. 

But what of Miss Jenny? She knew well her object 
in studying law. Success has attended her earnest endeav- 
or until she is now a wealthy and famous resident of New 
. York City. She has refused many an offer of marriage 
because she had married the law. All hail to our bright 
and brave little sister in law ! 

A recent re-union revealed but a few of the many in 

the once glorious class of '92. To throw some light on the 

subject I will read a letter recently received from a mem - 

ber in California : 

City of San Francisco, 

Ides of June, 1920. 
Dear Friend John, the Prophet :-^ 

I have just arrived from my country-seat via Air Ship Route, 

and hasten to send iAformation concerning the members of '92 from 

whom no report was read at our last re-union. C. Bismarck Morris 

is a prominent criminal lawyer here. The weather is deuced hot 

yet **Curly'* Shanks keeps his beat as a policeman in this city. He 

has acquired an enviable reputation in ferreting out ghosts and 

putting down spirits. The shrewd politician, Dan Yancey, is here. 

He has all the political wires in his hands. I met Haft on the 

street the other day and asked what he was doing. He removed 

his glasses and tears gathered in his eyes while he said : **Ah, my 

fate is a sad one. You know I married a * medic' I thought we 

would live a life of cloudless sunshine, but it is all nonsense to talk 

about * love leading by a single hair.' Why, she always takes a 

handful if I do not go out and sell pills to support the family." 

**Mol)y" McGuire is the actor laureate of the state, but is now 

here taking a rest. He has become a little more corpulent and 

bewails the condition by groaning out, 
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" Oh ! that this too, too, solid flesh would melt I " 

Merchant is here. He reformed and joined the W. C. T. U. 
After posing for some time as the "awful example" he went about 
lecturing. All went well for some time, until on one occasion he 
was speaking before a large and appreciative audience and in a fit 
of abstraction he tried to blow the froth off a glass of water. For 
this he was expelled in disgrace. I am well and nay looks are 
improved so you would hardly know me. I am prospering, and 
have been spoken of for political honors. I have also acquired a 
reputation as a divorce lawyer, having tried the cases of Gravelle 
and other famous members of the class. I remain, 

Yours truly in '92, 

W. A. Beasley. 

But, my friends, prophetic vision grows dim. I regret 
that, as there are so many others whose futures I see, 
I cannot now take the time to reveal them. Fancy may 
nurse and build in sportive mood, but fulfillment seeks 
consummation in the man. In the arena of duty we win 
or we lose for ourselves. Many of you think you have 
been harshly dealt with. But let me remind you that as 
Jonah was sent to foretell the destruction of Ninevah, so 
there came a prophet to speak of the good or otherwise 
that will attend you. That as Ninevah was spared through 
repentance of its people, so may you by changing your 
ways have different futurCvS. And again, your seer will 
differ from the conduct of Jonah, who, seeing his prophecy 
unfulfilled, became angry. If better futures than those 
your prophet has foretold attend you, he will- smile over 
the filled cup and sing your praise in his rejoicing, happy 
too, to think that he has not been your Jonah. Oh, that 
it were in my province to utter words that would carry 
with them as we separate to go down the thoroughfare of 
active life a feeling of honest ambition to 

'*Rush Into the ranks and win a name 
That ages yet unborn would emulate." 

Classmates, with reluctant voice I bid yoa farewell.' 
A few short hours and we separate from these friendships, 
the sweetest, and memories, the dearest. Some of us will 
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attain eminence in oar chosen profession, many more will 
be found in the crowded bnt honorable ranks of medioc- 
rity. So, with fondest thoughts of the past, and highest 
hopes for the future, I say again, farewell ! 




VALEDICTORY. 



BY J. E. ROBERTS. 



It would be idle in me to affect indifference to the 
circumstances under which we are now assembled. I 
cannot think of this audience room, where so many 
fellow-students and so many distinguished men have 
assembled, as any other than an exalted and venerated 
place. It has been your pleasure, fellow-classmates, to 
select me to speak for you the parting words to our Alma 
Mater, in this our last class-meeting. I feel the full force 
and importance of this manifestation of your regard and 
have cause for profound and grateful acknowledgment. 
To every individual of this class, therefore, I will now 
most respectfully make an acknowledgment of your esteem 
and confidence in me, and hereby reciprocate your kind 
respect and good wishes. 

We complete to-day our preparatory period, so far as 
any school of learning is concerned, for the great struggle 
of life. For two years we have been closely associated 
together with one common object and the many endearing 
ties which have been formed in that time are soon to be 
broken and left only to the recollections of the past. In a 
few days we separate as travelers who have been for a 
time on the same journey, each to go a different way and 
perhaps never to meet again. It is sad to think that the 
many good times and pleasant associations that have so 
long been ours are at an end. But we have the memory 
of them left. Aye, the memory — the happiest of man's 
faculties — shall call them up again to cheer and fill with 
delight an hour which is full of care and worry. We shall 
never forget the old class-room, — the pictures that hang on 
the wall — which make a history within themselves; until 
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our last day we can hear the reverberations of the hearty 
cheer given the professor as he ascended the steps of the 
platform; in the society halls, in the club court rooms, in 
a thousand ways of social intercourse there has been 
kindled a flame of friendliness toward our fellow-man 
which shall not die until the candles of life are burned out. 

But we shall take more than thib away with us, more 
than memories of pleasant associations. It is here that we 
obtained that just appreciation of our profession, which 
shall ever cause it to occupy an exalted place in our minds. 
A just appreciation for a profession which is as broad as 
human experience. A profession in which the lessons are 
never learned, and which furnishes the largest field for the 
exercise of the greatest and noblest powers of man's mind. 
And more than this is ooir shares of the good things of this 
great storehouse of learning. Before coming here we 
seem, now, '' to have been only as children playing on the 
seashore, diverting ourselves by picking up shells and 
finding a smoother pebble than before, while the ^reat 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before us." But since 
entering the University our horizon has broadened. As we 
have proceeded day by day, from one branch of law to 
another, the mists have lifted until the whole ocean of 
jurisprudence lies spread out like a panorama before us. 
Discovered and viewed, but not fully explored. To explore 
the many attractive islands that lie upon the bosom of this 
tranquil sea requires a lite time. In two years only a 
chart can be made of this vast expanse so that in other 
years by its aid one can go at pleasure to any domain of 
the broad area. 

We have learned that the whole body of law is a 
growth ; that it is bound together by the hidden cord of 
reason and that each principle may be traced back through 
the long page of history until it fades away in the mists of 
antiquity; that from the customs of the Teutons represent- 
ing their idea of individual liberty and representative 
government, has expanded our constitutional law; that by 
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a slow process the ancient and barbaric idea of vengeance 
is being supplanted by laws pervaded with reason and 
humanity — the law of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tootli is fading away under the cordial influence of reform 
schools and reform prisons — th6 wild beast test is no 
longer the measure of a man's sanity. We have learned 
that political and economical forces have had the greatest 
influence in determining the character of legal evolution. 
The necessities of trade and commerce have given us the 
law of Insurance and of Bills and Notes; the new condi- 
tions in industry and manufacturing and transportation 
give rise to the ever changing and interesting law of 
Corporations. These are some of the good things which 
our Alma Mater has kindly dealt out to us, and I think 
you will agree that these are unattended with any regret, 
but on the other .hand fill us with gratitude which we shall 
never be able to entirely express. 

In our short study of the law we have learned that for 

nearly all the great political problems that have arisen in 

the aff*airs of nations, lawyers have almost always found 

the solution. They have been from the earliest times the 

guardians of liberty anJ justice. They have been the 

artisans that have moulded from customs and an imperfect 

language the Great Charters of Liberty and the systems 

of jurisprudence. At no great crucial time in the history 

of English and American Liberty could the lawyers have 

been spared. It was a lawyer who wrote the Declaration 

of Independence, a body of men the greater part of which 

was composed of lawyers gave us our Constitution ; it has 

been lawyers who have built up our judiciary, the great 

conservator of the rights of man, that places life and 

property beyond the tumultuous assemblies and makes 

life secure and the pursuit of property a blessing. In 

fact, show me a law or a system of government which is 

stamped all over with universal justice, that is a great 

landmark in the march of civilization, and I will find in 

it somewhere the imprint of the lawyer. 
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I do not mean to sav that lawyers ori^nate all law — 
Laws spring; from the wants of society. They are onlj 
made, as we say. when human necessities demand them 
Farmer;-' Alliances, Trades Unions or Corporations clamo 
for rights and privileges. Their clamorings are finally 
crystallized into laws. It is in the process of crystalliza- 
tion, when a work of art is wrou^^t from the crude mate- 
rials, that the lawyer plays his part. He is to jurispru- 
dence what Michael Angelo is to painting, or Beethoven 
to music. 

We are prone to think sometimes in our reflections 
upon the past that it might have been better to hsive lived 
when great questions were settled. That there would 
have been more satisfaction in living in an age when 
great questions were breathed upon every lip ; when there 
was the time and the opportunity to win the laurel that 
has graced the brow of renowned advocates and jurists, 
than to live in the present peaceful times, when, as we 
too often think, not a ripple is seen disturbing our tran- 
quility. Notwithstanding our peaceful repose, there are 
problems, and weighty ones too, that are slowly but surely 
forcing their way before us and demanding a solution. 
They are the great, deep problems of society whose solu- 
tion shall determine the direction of the race as surely as 
did Magna (Jharta or the Thirteenth Amendment. It is 
our duty as lawyers and as citizens of the commonwealth 
that we address ourselves to these things, as well as per- 
form the ordinary routine of a lawyer's life. Some 
Webster is yet to arise, skilled in the learning of the law, 
who will, in a debate with a Hayne, demonstrate the 
rights of men who repre^^ent all the capital of America, 
and also the rijrhts of those who represent all the labor. 
It is not State Rights that is the debatable question, but 
broader and more profound rights, the rights of man. 
Some lawyers with the eloquence of a Wirt or the re- 
search of a Pinckney, with their illuminated minds, are to 
assist the Federal Courts in defining the shadowy line 
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between the police power of a State and the right of Con- 
gress to regulate Interstate Commerce. Some legislator 
with the foresight of a Jefferson is yet to arise who shall 
Frame from the chaotic laws of forty-four states an uni- 
form and just law of Marriage and Divorce, so that a man 
shall not be legally married in one state and a bigamist or 
an adulterer in another. 

Wherever the lawyer goes, wherever his work calls 
him, however much may be said to the contrary, out of 
discordant and belligerent elements he brings peace and 
harmony. In the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
has lor its mission the settling of differences between the 
owners and patrons of the great commercial thorough- 
fares of the country, in the establishment of Labor Com- 
missions in the various states — those arbiters of strikes 
and boycotts — we may observe the handiwork of the law- 
yer. They are the olive branches which he is continually 
offering societ}'', they are, too, the harbingers of the day 
when the bitter struggle between labor and capital shall 
be over. 

It is fit that I should close here. The time you have 
allotted me is gone. Would that I had used it better. 
And now as we are about to look for the last time upon 
the places and into the faces which, have been such an in- 
spiration to us, it seems that I can hear a voice speaking 
in unmistakable tones, " Your labor is not ended. It is 
only begun. Go on, therefore, and perfect yourselves in 
the profession you have chosen. Go on and apply yourselves 
earnestly to the work in which you have been engaged, 
that you may be an advantage to your friends, an honor 
to yourselves, and a benefit to the Republic." 

And now farewell to all the associations and advan- 
tages of this great University. Thy precincts are no 
longer ours. Thy atmosphere, as refined as that which 
surrounds the highest mountain, we shall no longer 
breathe — an atmosphere cleared and purified by more 
than a hundred bright and shining intellects, in which the 
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clouds of passion and tumult vanish before the genial 
smile of reason and intelligence. Of this we must take 
our leave, and return from this mountain top of human 
intelligence to the valleys of toiling mankind, to there 
labor for that measure of success and happiness which be- 
longs only to tiie patient and industrious, 

** Farewell ! a word that must be and hath been, — 
A sound which makes us linger, yet, farewell ! '* 
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Fellow Classmates: 

This is the time to which we have long looked forward 
with eagerness and glad expectation. And now it it here ; 
but we find our joy tinged with sadness and regret — sad- 
ness, because of the anticipated partings with our many 
dear friends; regret, because we have spent so many 
pleasant hours on this old campus and in these halls that 
\ire are reluctant to leave them. 

How could it be otherwise? For four years we have 
associated together, worked together. But now we are to 
sever these tender ties and go out alone to perform our part 
of the duties of life. I do not speak extravagantly, I think, 
"when I say that success awaits each one of us who is willing 
to strive for it. Defeats may come, but he who has not 
learned the lesson of patience and perseverance from his 
failures in college, is indeed unfortunate; here, however, 
the rugged stones of failure are overspread with a soft moss 
ot sympathy ; this is seldom so in the world we are to enter ; 
there indifference, frequently reproach, accompanies fail- 
ure. We must be strong and go manfully onward. 

We came here that we might become stronger men 
and women. And we have. He who can spend four years 
in this great University, associating with his compeers and 
superiors, and not make improvement is not a child of this 
age. Yet I dare say there is not one of us who does not 
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regret work and opportunities neglected; such an one is 
truly uncommon, and I should eiwy him although proud 
of him. Would that I might say as much for our physical 
development as for our intellectual! But, although we 
have been deprived of the use of the gymnasium, we have 
been privileged to see it begun. The other classes in col- 
lege will get to use it and we shall expect to see its benefit 
in Michigan's athletic successes ir^ two or three years. 

But as much as we have developed we cannot yet 
cease studying ; we do not know very much ; probably 
not so much as the blooming Freshmen ; positively not so 
much as the specious Sophomores; Juniors don't know 
very much either; the Laws are the people of knowl- 
edge; let us emulate them. 

We shall never spend another four years so pleasantly, 
and the recollection of these, they tell us, will many times 
gladden our hearts before and after our heads are gray, 
and we shall never tire of relating what happened, 
or what we did when we were, in college. We 
shall soon be alumni ; and no class that graduates in 1892 
is adopted into the family of a better, nobler and truer 
alma mater than we as sons and daughters of Michigan. 
As such, we shall owe her the duty of a continual interest 
in her welfare and progress. Alumni associations are 
scattered all over the country ; if there is one in your city, 
join it. Never fail to attend an alumni meeting if by a 
little exertion you can be present ; you will never regret 
it, for they are always profitable evenings. 

Nearly every college in the land is richly endowed 
with fellowships. Michigan stands isolated in this respect. 
'93 has started a movement that I hope will be followed 
by succeeding classes. Perhaps the alumni will do some- 
thing in this line in the future. Possibly '92 will. If you 
are ever called on remember what the U. of M. has done 
for you and what influence her training has had in your 
success, and in return aid her as generously as you can 
aff*ord. 
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Thursday is truly the Commencement Day of the use- 
ful and fruitful part of our lives. Let us go forth and take 
our places as men and women, accepting our share of the 
world's work and doing it as best we can. Let Excelsior — 
ever upward and onward — be our motto, remembering 

that 

" 'Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we41 do more ; we^ll deserve it/' 
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BY ABTHUR J. TUTTLE. 



Another chapter has been written in the history of 
the University. As we go forth from our alma mater next 
Thursday, she sets the seal and turns the new page on 
which other classes shall leave their record. While we 
still linger over the freshly written page, let us review the 
events in which '92 has been most active. 

In glancing through works of history, we often find 
whole volumes devoted to the brief space of a year or two, 
while again decades are crowded into a single chapter. A 
closer examination of these periods will show that the one 
was a season of strife, the other an era of peace. The 
meagre-minded historian has been unable to discover 
activity, save in excitement, and has found material for 
his record only in the loss of life and property, while the 
great facts of industrial advancement and human happinet?s 
have passed unobserved under his dull eye. So, also, is it 
with class histories and historians. The most unruly 
classes furnish a poorly qualified historian, like your own, 
with the richest material, whereas from the career of such 
as our own excellent '92, he can construct but a slender 
narrative. The events given me to relate are not filled 
with the tragic excitement of class quarrels and separa- 
tions, but are the record of happy days and loving friends. 

Doubtless, we should all be interested to trace back, 
even to the year 1859, when ourMathuselah was born, the 
origin and growth of the varied elements which have gone 
to make up this class of ours, — that we might know how 
the bloods from the West, headed by Dan Anthony, of 
Kansas, and the good boys from the East, led by Fred 
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Green, of New Hampshire, were reared into their fresh- 
man characteristics. Some valuable conclusions might be 
drawn as to the advisability of locating in Michigan, where 
a happy medium produces men like Jack Miller and 
Harriman. However, such pleasures are forbidden us, 
and the present record must begin with the fall of '88. 

Our class life opens in Ann Arbor, on the first day of 
October, 1888. For some time we existed in a tribal state, 
roaming about the campus, with no leader or ruler; To 
be sure, Krolik and President Angell gave us many 
pointers, but there was no system or plan to our existence. 
We called ourselves " Ninety- two's," but other people 
called us freshmen. 

One day an enemy appeared, in the form of a chal- 
lenge from '91 to afoot-ball rush. No time was to be lost. 
On the following Saturday, October 13th, a meeting was 
held, and the doughty Jim Van Inwagen was elected 
captain. The challenge was accepted for October 20lh, 
and a class tax of ten cents was levied to buy safety-pins 
and class colors. The following week quickly passed. 
"Trig" and Englisli ceased to fill the whole being of the 
freshman. At last the eventful day came. The forenoon 
was spent in selecting a suit which should endure the 
coming contest. At 1:45, a meeting was held in Koom A. 
The colors were pinned on, and Captain Van Inwagen told 
how the sophs, were to be fooled. Was there ever more 
enthusiasm than when those one hundred and thirty-five 
freshmen marched out upon the campus, keeping time to 
" Roo ! Rah ! Roo ! '92 !" 

There the sophs, were awaiting us, drawn up in mili- 
tary order. What an arra}'^ of cast-ofi' clothing! Tight 
irowsers, loose trowsers, short trowsers, and long trowsers ; 
trowsers checked, trowsers striped, trowsers light, and 
trowsers dark. This was at the beginning ; but a few 
revolutions in the mud reduced all personal adornments 
to one denomination, which it would be difficult to name. 
For two long hours the raw recruits followed their brave 
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leader, now advancing, now retreatinjr; now to the right, 
now to the left. If there were anv *' Ninetv-two's " on the 
Unround who did not get at least half a dozen bmises, they 
must have been co-eds ; who, by the way, were present 
and did good service by inspiring the boys to deeds of 
bravery. Wisner and Bradley did excellent work for the 
class, as did many another who went down in the good 
cause unseen by his excited classmates, his voice lost in 
the mighty tumult. '91 had begun to weaken ; they 
yielded at every onset. They made a grand rally by the 
medical building, but to no purpose, the ball was rushed 
across the line. Such shouts of joy as went up on that 
October evening, have never since been heard upon the 
campus. It was our first contest; it was our first victory. 
Captain Van Inwagen was carried off* the field on the 
shoulders of his classmates. Such honor is received by 
few, and by few is it so well deserved. 

At first our heads were of an abnormal size, both 
from bruises and from the feeling that the sophs, had been 
once beaten and should be again. But time reduced the 
former enlargement, while Pat and McOabe looked after 
the other. So when three weeks later we again met upon 
the campus, we were as good as ever, with our experience 
thrown in. In spite of a drizzling rain, the rushers worked 
with a will through the whole afternoon. Many coats 
were dampened, but the spirits of the freshmen were as 
ardent as ever. After much hard fighting on each side, 
'91, together with a section of the old fence, was rushed 
clear into the road in front of Hotel de Prettyman. 

Our captain not only did good work in the foot-ball 
rush, but carried off" the honor for his class in the one 
hundred yards dash which took place after the game. I 
have purposely spoken at some length about this contest 
of owr freshman year, as I wish to touch very lightly upon 
our later victories in athletics. 

Not many weeks after the rush, Mighell began to 
direct the laying of several thousand feet of political 
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wires. A caucus was held by the ' Independent ' fresh- 
men, as they styled themselves. Here it was that Hosac^ 
repeated the whole of Robert's Rules of Order three liraes, 
and was only silenced by one of Hardy's oratorical flights. 
Quarles will remember it for he was making a bet that 
won him a dollar on a case of mistaken identity in regard 
to two freshman co-jeds. While these light-weights were 
thus busy, the wires grew tighter and tighter, until Fred 
Wood was nominated. 

On the 8th of December, the class election was held. 
Hosack again volunteered information. Vesey, of Eng- 
land, declared in a deep voice that he had no objection to 
* frats.' Such were the minor events of the meeting ; but 
all things centered in the choice of a political leader. At 
a given signal, the aforesaid wires were again pulled, and 
Fred Wood, known to history as * Frederic the First,' was 
declared president. Miss Kate Cramer was elected vice- 
president. 

Frederic was a fitting ruler for a lot of lonesome, 
homesick freshmen. His gentle and almost womanly 
affection well took the place of the mother we had left at 
home. For a ruler of such a people, Frederic could not be 
excelled. But alas! — ere many weeks had passed, the 
wicked ways of the world had produced their eff'ect upon 
the class. A freshman banquet was proposed, at which 
there were to be music and dancing. Not only this, but 
Queen Katherine was expected to attend, and King Fred- 
eric to act as her escort. Then was the non-dancing king 
sorely troubled ; for days he took no food, and for nights 
he did not close his eyes. Furthermore, there came to 
him the vision of a freshman astride a 'goat,' and sur- 
rounded by a halo of h'ght. Then he knew that it was not 
right for him to occupy his place of honor longer. So a 
meeting was called, and Frederic in a fitting speech abdi- 
cated the throne. 

At first it seemed a crushing blow to the class ; but a 
second thought convinced all that W. C. Quarels was 
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better suited to govern the pleasure-loving freshmen. He 
was unanimously elected president and, on account of his 
bold and daring nature, honored with the title of ' William 
the Conqueror.' We were no longer hampered by a ruler 
unable to enjoy worldly pleasures. King William was 
awake to every interest of the class, never hesitating at 
difficulties, and knowing no impossibilities. Under his 
leadership the banquet was, in spite of the plotting sophs, 
a grand success. 

The class social in Granger's hall, and the one at Miss 
Cramer's, were among the pleasant events of our fresh- 
man year. The only other happening worthy of notice 
during the reign of William, was the swing out, at which 
time three boys and four girls appeared with mortar- 
boards. 

We can honestly say that we never before or since 
achieved so much of knowledge in a single year, as during 
that first one spent in Ann Arbor. We had learned to 
look wise when we knew nothing, and to enjoy the seats 
in University Hall. Burns had acquired some fancy 
equestrian tricks. One co ed had learned to tell Jimmie 
Otley from Prexy ; another that Rosy did not keep his 
screens for sale ; and a third that Gibson was not a senior. 
In fact each one had acquired that technical fen(»wledge 
necessary to admit him into the sophomore fold. How- 
ever, I dare not proceed with the enumeration, for you 
have already said ' chestnuts.' But be patient, I pray 
you, for when that liberal allowance of father's has, for a 
few years, been changed into a five hundred dollar salary, 
you will regard even college chestnuts as a luxury. 

Ere we were aware, the June harvest of * cons 'was 
at hand. A goodly number being secured, we left for 
home, with full heads and empty pockets. It would be 
impossible to trace the various members of the class up 
and down the country during the following three months. 
We must be contented to see them as they return in the 
fall of '89. With what pleasure they meet their old 
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friends ! Then for the first time we realize the strong 
attachments we have formed during that one year of our 
college life. 

At the order of King William, the class assembled to 
elect officers for the sophomore year. Only one man seemed 
fitted for the place and the unanimous vote was for Fred 
James McElwee, of New York, who, on account of his ap- 
preciation of his own ability, was at once given the title of 
'Frederic the Great.' His inaugural address was in many 
respects his masterpiece. It contained a happy combina- 
tion of the enthusiasm found in his Freshman English 
speeches, and of the care and thought which have marked 
his later productions Imagine the delight of his father 
on receiving the following telegram : 

Dear Father : — Class election this morning. I ran ahead of 

my ticket and was elected by a large majority. 

Fred. 

The auspicious opening of Frederic's reign was in 
keeping with the prosperity which was to follow. It is no 
easy task to manage a class of sophomores, but never was 
a ruler more successful. 

Not until we saw those verdent, flunking, bolting, 
lank, lean, unprecedented, and indescribable '93's did we 
fully appreciate our own worth. At first it was thought 
to be beneath our dignity to have anything to do with 
them. But their effervescent, boasting nature was soon 
discovered; so it was decided to challenge them to a foot- 
ball rush. Van Inwagen was re-elected captain. Ninety- 
three with its accustomed gall, accepted. The date was 
set for November 9th, at which time we awaited the howl- 
ing rabble on the campus. At nine o'clock they marched 
out, one hundred and sixty-three strong, as green as new 
made cheese. 

Only one hundred of our men were on the campus. 
One of our stoutest warriors, big Benedict, became con- 
scientious, and thought he ought to rush with the fresh- 
men. In fancy I still behold his stalwart form, towering 
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above the weaklings of '93, leading them on against hi 
own classmates. Against all these odds, we fought with 
vengence. In a chilling rain, hidden by the smoke of ou :^ 
own breaths, we gracefully slid over the line, and '93 hac^3 
won one out of three goals. 

The next Saturday things took on a different form-— — 
More of our men were out. The freshmen yielded tcm 
every rush. In vain did Crummer yell and Dygert push — 
Even Benedict was of no avail. Just as Captain Van 
Inwagen was about to order the final advance, the fresh- 
men set up a plaintive wail of "darkness." The umpire was 
moved by their entreaties, and the game postponed. To 
this day they have never expressed a desire to finish the 
contest, but do not miss an opportunity to boast of the one 
goal which they chanced to win. '93 has never wanted an- 
other rush ; not even having recovered courage to chal- 
lenge '94 the following year. Thus we stand the heroes of 
foot-ball rushes, being the last class that d^ired to give a 
challenge. 

Just before we went home for our Christmas vacation, 
our sophomore canes came. With what pride we showed 
them to our mothers, and with what hesitation we carried 
them upon the street! Ou returning, we stood them in 
the closet corner, there to remain until in the last great 
day, when Prexy shall have blown his trumpet and the 
relics shall be gathered from the four corners of the room 
and taken to our future home. Then shall they come 
forth cracked aod checked by the weather of three long 
winters. 

Not only were we active on the battle-field during the 
reign of 'Frederic the Great,' but many turned their 
hands to literary work. Ninety-two's Oracle was pub- 
lished, and had the finest cover of any Oracle for years. 

Ninety-two showed its great enthusiasm for the 
classics by producing " TheMenaechmei " of Plautus. Prof. 
Drake had often expressed his admiration of our class- 
room Latin. So at his suggestion, the work on the play 
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was begun during the freshman year. The practice was 
kept up during the sophomore year, and not until May 
was the comedy ready for public rehearsal. It was given 
with great success, both in Chicago and Ann Arbor. 
Ninety-one may boast of her base ball banner, but can 
she show a record in College work, which will compare 
with that of '92 in the classics ? 

As Lent was drawing to a close, the freshmen put 
their heads together and talked of a banquet. On investi- 
gation, it was found that their entrance conditions were 
not yet removed, and according to rule, they were still on 
probation. For a time no one seemed ready to assume the 
the management of these kidlets. At last five noble 
leaders of '92 volunteered their services. Since it asw 
known that "93 would not listen to advice, it was decided 
to djeprive the banquet of its head. So on the evening 
previous to the event, ' Mr. Toastmaster ' was taken by 
these fatherly overseers to a suburban retreat. As soon 
as the news spread abroad, the freshmen formed an im- 
mense mob and started in pursuit. A night watchman 
was treacherously bribed to reveal the hiding place, and 
by force of numbers the man was retaken. Now follows 
the sequel which is the first sad event it has been my duty 
to record. Just as a cause, righteous as Washington's, was 
unable to save Toussaint L'Ouverture from the dungeon, 
when he was vanquished, so were these faithful servants 
of a worthy cause thrust into disgrace. The faculty, in 
their relentlessness, were unable to appreciate the situa- 
tion, nor were they willing to listen to our advice on the 
matter, but stubbornly and cruelly sent into exile these 
studious men. To the world this sentence may have 
seemed a brand of reproach, but to us who know the cir- 
cumstances, it is an emblem of honor, a badge of faithful 
service. Had these men been allowed to continue with 
the class, the present historian might have had some stir- 
Ting events to relate. Cutting them off, however, in their 
first efforts, not only checked their course, but was a 
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warning to others of the class who like them might be 
called to active work. 

Again the long vacation came. As we left, we bade 
good by to the beloved '90's who had kept us in the right 
during our early life. 

At the beginning of our junior year, there were riiany 
aspirants for the presidency; but the retiring officer fav- 
ored S. W. Curtiss. With the first mention of this magic 
name, all other candidates were frightened from the field, 
and as usual, our class election was a mere form. Presi- 
dent Curtiss' noble brow was often troubled in his labor 
for the class ; his raven hair took on a tinge of gray, and 
his stalwart shoulders began to stoop under the arduous 
duties of his office. 

An account of the reign of Curtiss cannot be com- 
plete without the mention of an event foreign to the 
history of the class. It is very intimately coanected with 
his personal history, as well as with that of many other 
members of the class There needs here no graphic de- 
scription, for a simple mention of the *• Ypsi — Ann " street 
railway, will call to your minds its completion, when Cur- 
tiss was at the height of his power. The general manager 
of the road asks me to express his thanks to the class as a 
whole, for their liberal patronage, but especially to its 
junior president, and to 'Liz' Darrow and Will Quarles. 

Last fall when we returned, '93 was heard to say in its 
quiet way, that '92 was dead. But if the scoffers had 
looked closer, they would have seen that we were, as 
Grover Cleveland said of the people, only sleeping. Nor 
was the nap to be long; and the awakening was to be 
with renewed strength. Curtiss had improved in health 
during the summer, and it was thought by some to make 
him ruler of the class during the rest of his life; but Pete 
Ross announced to his friends that he lacked the presi- 
dency of '92 to make his honors complete. Without delay 
he was made president with the title of "Peter the Great,", 
and he wept that there were no more offices to win. Peter 
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the Great has been a source of pride to the class through- 
out the year. For the first time, '92 was made more illus- 
trious by its chief, instead of making its chief more 
renowned. A large portion of our present greatness is 
due to the popularity of •* Peter the Great." He has 
spared no effort or expense to give us renown in this man- 
ner. As to his efforts, who cannot bear testimony who 
has seen him hustling down the street? And for his ex- 
pense, — that picture and write-up in the Tribune, surely 
must have cost him no small amount. 

It was a sad sight to watch the seniors make out their 
election blanks. With what reluctancy they turned away 
from the pages of music and geology, — with a sigh that 
they should never have another opportunity to take the 
remaini4)g snaps! It is taid that Chapman wa^ the only 
one who had completed all such courses, having finished 
his musical work and taken a teacher's diploma in geology. 

The two senior publications were worthy of much 
praise. They will interest us not only to-day, but in years 
to come, their pages will bring to mind many events of 
our college life. 

Early gn the year, it was proposed that the class adopt 
the cap and gown; but after much discussion, it was de- 
cided that the seniors could be recognized without any 
distinguishing mark. Later, however, it was feared that 
lliovell and Nightengale might be taken for members of 
I he chosen band ; hence the adoption of caps by the class. 
One needed only to see those lined up to buy class hats, to 
be convinced that those who are from the back woods when 
Treshraen, get to the front when they are seniors. 

On June 9th, we held a class social in Granger's 
hall, where over three years before we had held a similar 
gathering. Events that come so seldom, are usually ap- 
preciated. Such was the case on this occasion, and the 
seniors met their classmates with as much interest as 
when four long years of companionship were in store for 
them. 
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The historian wishes to express his thanks to his many 
classmates who have furnished valuable statistics, — espec- 
ially to Pam, for size of waist; "Stubbie" Walter, for 
height ; Ed. Chejiey, for matrimonial prospects ; Fassett, 
for the achievements of 'eagle eye and massive brain;' 
and the co-eds for their ages. Little of this will appear in 
the present record, but will be kept for future reference. 
The states represented most generally in the class are as 
follows: Michigan, eighty eight ; Illinois, thirty-two ; Ohio, 
twenty-one ; New York, six ; Indiana, four ; Wisconsin, 
three ; Minnesota, three. The homes of the remaining 
eleven members are scattered throughout the states from 
California to New Hampshire. Ol" the two hundred and 
ninety- nine that registered with us during our freshman 
and sophomore years, one hundred and ninety nine have 
left the class; but with new additions, the present mem- 
bership is one hundred and sixty eight. The average age 
of the males is twentj'^-thiee, while that of the women is 
about half a year greater. The honor of being the oldest 
member of the class is claimed by two persons, one of 
each sex, and each thirty-two years old. The most youth- 
ful is Herbert Fox, who is on this date only nii^eteen years 
and fifteen days old, being the youngest person ever grad- 
uated from the University. 

Among the many difficulties which the historian has 
met, the greatest has been to keep from trespassing upon 
the ground of the prophetess. For example, how natural 
it would be to dispose of Doughty, Warren and Carson. 
When a future event is so certain as to be practically pres- 
ent, it is doubtfuL whether it falls in the domain of the 
historian or the prophet. Therefore, I shall ask our Seer 
to pardon any error of this kind. 

After this history was completed, the author discov- 
ered, that nothing had been said regarding '92's base-ball 
team. Thinking that '93's historian would no doubt give 
a fuller account of its unparalled record than would be 
practical for us to do, we did not recount the story. A 
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greater oversight was in neglecting to say that Carr was 
our freshman marshal, and that Severance had that honor 
in I he senior year. The one achieved greatness, the other 
had it thrust upon him. 

And now my dear classmates, our college life is draw- 
ing to a close. We have taken our last lecture on the 
stamping-ground of Room 24. The classic ' cribs ' may be 
erased, for we have had our last final reviews. We have 
made our farewell visits to the familiar scenes of the wind- 
ing Huron. We would gladly linger with these fond remem- 
brances, but even now, as we stand upon the threshold of 
the future and look back upon our labors of the past, we 
hear the tumult of the busy life which awaits us. We 
must say farewell ; but in parting, our affections are only 
the more strengthened, and the dearer to us all, is the 
lame of '92. 
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A MESSAGE FROM MYTHOLOGY. 



BY JULIA HERRICK. 



It is twilight — in the distauce, 

Glimmering through the hill-top's trees, 
Comes the light of sun-beams dying, 

Softly stirs the evening breeze. 

In my hand I hold a volume 

By the bard of Mantua writ, 
And I read its mythic wonders 

While the waning rays permit. 

Beautiful the tale and wondrous. 

Which the poet's verses sing, 
Of tlie time when gods and heroes 

Gloriously held everything. 

Jupiter ruled o'er the living, 

Pluto o'er the dead's abode, 
Neptune, with his mighty trident. 

Rolling waves and billows rode. 

Seated in his four-horse chariot, 
Speedily he crossed the main. 

Summoning the winds and sea-nymphs — 
Each obedient to his reign. 

Storms arose and storms abated 
When his magic wand was waved ; 

Ne'er were greater toils surmounted 
Than the labors Neptune braved. 

But the shadows now are darkening. 

So 1 close the book and gaze 
Out into the misty twilight, 

While my fancy freely plays. 

And I picture there before me 

All about, an angry sea ; 
Waves are roaring, billows surging. 

From restraint each wind is free. 
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Suddenly, above the waters 

Rises high a stately form, 
Grasping in his hand a sceptre, 

Waves it once and quells the storm. 

**0, for power like that V* I murmur, 
When he quickly turns to me, 
And in accents firm, yet tender. 
Speaks the monarch of the sea : 

"0 child, of mortal born, dost think this power 
Is mighty? Yea, it is indeed, thou'rt right. 
I grasp this trident in my powerful hand, 
I rule with greatest ease each wind and wave ; 
The surges roll, the billows heave in wrath. 
But lo, my right hand waves its magic staff 
And all is still. Again, the waters grow 
Too slothful and the breezes shirk their tasks ; 
I only lift my sceptre, all arise 
And haste to do my bidding. Such my power ! 
But, child, dost know a power no less is thine ? 
Before thee lies a sea oft troubled much. 
'Tis thine to quell its tempests when they rage. 
Or, if too great a calm spreads o'er the main. 
To cause a gentle breeze or e'en a gale. 
And for this work a trident thou art given 
As great as I, the, mighty sea-god, bear. 
With it full bravely canst thou breast the waves. 
Smooth out the way before thee, calm the storms. 
Or rouse into activity some force 
Now sleeping. But methinks I hear thee ask : 
* What is this triple sceptre which thou speak'st. 
To man, a poor weak mortal, given to wield ! ' 
List now, I'll tell thee what thou wouldest know? 
Thy body, mind, and soul, thy trident form — 
Thy three-fold power — what greater couldst thou seek? 
Thou hast a body like thy Maker's made, 
More fit than that of other living thing 
To do the highest, greatest work and best ; 
But more than this — what other creatures lack — 
Thou art endowed with mind and moral sense. 
An intellect which reasons, plans, and thinks. 
Not for thyself alone but others too ; 
A soul which says 'tis right and hence must be. 
Which makes thy individuality. 
Thy body, mind, and soul, thy trident form ; 
Did e'er immortal god have greater might? 
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Behold tlie works ])y others *round thee done. 

The one ])y strength of body well applied. 

Another by his mental power, a third 

By moral force. Each kind of potency 

Has its own place and each important is 

In carrying on the work of this great world, 

And all should work together. For the best 

And highest good of one, the rest must not 

Lie idle. And, O man, think not that since 

About thee myriads wield a sceptre like 

To thine, there is no need to exercise 

Thy power. Know thou that the Omnipotent, 

The Father and Creator of us all. 

Hath given thee thy trident not to hold 

In quietness. Nay, nay. It is for use, — 

To do some deed of good upon this sea 

Of billows threatening evils dire and sad. 

Arise then, grasp thy staff, and cease to sigh, 

Ask not for this strange power thou readst in myth, 

But know thou, truth than fiction is more strange. 

Long not for mightier power; use that thou hast, 

And truly thou wilt find great tasks become 

More easy, and the greatest e'en give way 

Before thy three-pronged sceptre's magic sway." 



It is morning and their toiling 
Men and women now renew ; • 

Twilight fancies all are vanished. 
Save ene thought, for me, for you. 

Each can be a god or goddess ; 

With a power for truth and right 
Body, mind, and soul, our sceptre ; 

Let us wield it with our might. 
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INTERINATIONAL ARBITRATION. 



BY W» H. DELLENBACK. 



We live in the greatest age the world has ever seen. 
!Not because men are greater to day than ever before, nor 
because more great minds exist to day than existed a 
hundred years ago, but there never was a time when man 
could accomplish so much within a life-time as he can 
to-day. Apparently, thoughts crystalize in a moment into 
great reforms — of many we may well be proud — that 
gather and travel, until every nerve and fiber of civiliza- 
tion has been affected. Hoary evils that have lived and 
been fostered for centuries, become paralyzed and die, as 
by magic. The walls that enclose savage nations are 
beaten down by the very heart throbs of civiliz'ation. The 
elevating hand of enlightenment has swept the Islands of 
the Pacific, penetrated the jungles of Asia, and pierced 
the heart of Africa. 

We have entered upon the last decade of this won- 
derful century, the most wonderful thus far of human 
history. It has many cheerful signs and pleasing features. 
Prominent among these is the conscijousness of unity and 
the better spirit of love that is prevailing among nations. 
It is to the' tendency to settle difficulties between nations 
by arbitration that I wish to call your attention to day. 

Arbitration may conveniently be considered under 
three forms, viz.: arbitration between individuals, arbitra- 
tion between capital and labor, and arbitration between 
nations. Concerning arbitration between individuals 
nothing need be said, for the principle and practice is 
irmly established in all civilized countries. The higher 
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the civilization the better the system of courts. Arbitra- 
tion between capital and labor is a subject of deep interest, 
but the time allowed me will not permit a consideration 
of that question, however interesting it may be. I will 
simply say in passing that many difficulties between capi- 
tal and labor have been settled by arbitration in the past 
few years. The subject is receiving much attention from 
all persons interested in the solution of the labor problem^ 
and some are so hopeful that they believe that it will fur- 
nish the final solution of the problem. 

The idea of settling international disputes by arbitra: 
tion has not sprung up all at once, but has been the gradual 
growth of centuries. Ever since the time when the angel 
proclaimed *' Peace on earth, good will to men," down to 
the present day, the idea has been growing. Although 
the growth towards unity and peace has been gradual, the 
changes that have taken place are so great that we can 
hardly reproduce in thought the former times when war 
was the rule and peace the exception. Whoever believes 
that human society best secures the general happiness 
when it is peaceful and orderly must also believe that> 
there are better means of redress for wrongs arising from 
any of the necessary relations between nations than have 
been heretofore employed. The spirit of modern civiliza- 
tion protests against a state of things in which force 
dictates the final decision, and earnestly endeavors to find 
out some means of settling international difl'erences by 
other means than by war. 

Little need be said about the inhumanity of war, or 
about the injurious effects upon civilization. As a rule 
great wars are not brought about by great questions. It 
happens just as often, or more often, that they are brought 
about by petty questions or selfish ambition. For proof of 
this statement we need only refer to the wars of Europe 
during the past few centuries, in which ambition, greed, 
egotism and anger were the motive powers, and force and 
prowess the main weapons. The importance of the question 
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in dispute is a mere relative term, depending on a host of 
surrounding or prior circumstances. War does not settle 
facts; it simply makes might right. How many examples 
are to be found in history, of victories gained on the field 
of battle, which are so many defeats in the field of univer- 
sal judgment! 

The principle of arbitrating international disputes has 
been recognized continuously throughout history. In the 
Grecian times there was the Amphictyonic Council of 
Conciliation between the Greek states. In Roman times 
there were alliances and treaties between the Romans and 
Latins for the prevention of war. A clause in one of the 
treaties states that '' there shall be peace eternal, so long 
as the sky and earth endure, between the Roman and the 
Latin towns, and that they will never make war on each 
other." Coming down to the Middle Ages we find that it 
was quite common to refer disputes between kings to the 
Popes. And, later, the emperors of the Roman German 
empire and the rulers of France succeeded the papacy as 
the arbiter of Europe. Henry IV. of France, inspired by 
his great minister Sully, attempted to constitute a **Coun- 
cil of Confederated European Christian States." Although 
the facts stated show the continuity of the idea, it is when 
we come to the nineteenth century that the idea becomes 
more apparent. During the present century sixty inter- 
national disputes have been settled by arbitration. 

The great men of this great country, from Washington 
stnd Jefl'erson, to Grant and Sheridan, have left records of 
bheir horror of war and of their belief in arbitration. 
Benjamin Franklin expresses the sentiment of his nation 
when he said, "There never has been and never will be a 
good war or a bad peace. All wars are follies, very costly, 
and very mischievous. When will mankind be convinced 
of this, and agree to settle their diff'erences by arbitration ? 
Were they to do it by the cast of a die it would be better 
than by destroying each other." General Grant wrote an 
admirable passage against the use of war in international 

690210 
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disputes and concluded in these words: "I look forward 
to an epoch when a court recognized by all nations will 
settle international differences instead of keeping large 
standing armies as they do in Europe." General Sherman 
was equally hopeful when he said at a banquet in Phila- 
delphia, " I mean what I say when I express the belief 
that in time arbitration will rule the wliole world." 
Jefferson said, **Will nations never devise a more rational 
umpire of differences than force? War is an instrument 
entirely inefficient for redressing wrongs, but multiplies 
instead of indemnifying losses." 

The growth of the idea of unity among nations has 
been recently illustrated by the Internationirt Labor Con- 
ference at Berlin, the Pan-American Congress at Washing- 
ton, the Anglo-German agreement in relation to Africa, 
the Anti-Slavery Conference at Brussels, and the arrange- 
ments recently made between France, England and 
Portugal. The working of these conferences shows that 
the spirit of fraternity among nations is growing. In the 
conference at Brussels, where the representatives of sev- 
enteen of the leading nations of the world had met, the 
problems that came before the conference were often of 
the most delicate and complex nature. Jealousies, antag- 
onistic interests, divergent doctrines and traditions were 
encountered and had to be dealt with and reconciled, and 
in most instances concessions had to be made ; but the 
debates clearly show that the unmistakable spirit of the 
conference was to keep always in view the fact that its 
supreme purpose was the accomplishment of a great work 
of justice and humanity. The republics of Central and 
South America have entered into numerous treaties bind- 
ing themselves to arbitration in case of international 
disputes. Commercial treaties in which an arbitration 
clause has been inserted have been entered into between 
European states. 

It may not be generally known that for some years 
two peace societies have existed in Paris. One, the Inter- 
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national League and Liberty Society, the other a branch 
of the International Arbitration Society. A conference 
of peace societies was held in Paris during the Exposition, 
at which several valuable resolutions favoring the settle- 
ment of international disputes by a judicial tribunal were 
agreed upon. Such facts seem to me to be very significant 
— to have a body of Frenchmen recognize the principle of 
national equality at a time when they still mourn for the 
loss of Alsace and Lorraiile. 

War formerly was the chief mixer of nations, as 
navigation is now. The sea which formerly separated 
countries is now their bond of union. Commerce is the 
circulating blood of the world Both war and commerce 
have gone through a series of evolutions in the course of 
history. Science has eliminated from war the qualities of 
personal heroism which made it so attractive, and has 
converted it into a mechanical means for slaughter and 
destruction. Every new invention brings the time nearer 
when war must be displaced by arbitration. Surely 
Tennyson was right when he said, 

**For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 

suns.'* 
If that is true of individuals, and I believe it is, it is* 

also true of nations. The ideal state of society is certainly 
not one in which nation wars against nation, but one in 
which love and fraternity are the motive powers. I am 
not optimistic enough to believe that the time is at hand 
when people "shall beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks," and when "nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more." I am optimistic enough to believe 
tbe words of Victor Hugo when he says, "A day will come 
when the only battle field will be the market place open 
to commerc€Land the mmd open to new ideas. A day will 
come when bullets and bomb shells will be replaced by 
votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, by the venera- 
ble arbitration of a great sovereign Senate, which will be 
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to Europe what the Parliament is to England, what the 
Diet is to Germany, what the Assembly is to France. A 
day will come when a cannon will be exhibited in public 
museums just as an instrument of torture is now, and 
people will be astonished how such a thing could have 
been. A day will come when those two enormous groups, 
the United States of America and the United States of 
Europe, shall be placed in presence of each other extend- 
ing the hand of fellowship across the ocean." Already 
we see the dawn of that day ai>d the morning must finally 
come, and the day become brighter and brighter until it 
grows into the noon-day splendor of the fraternal union of 
all nations. 

The study of history shows that as states are formed 
they acquire an individuality, and it is just as reasonable 
to have a system of international regulations, as it is to 
have a system of social order for the regulation of indi- 
viduals of a community. The name, state, or nation ap- 
plies to groups of individuals, and if individuals can be 
regulated by laws, why cannot nations? The obstacles 
that present themselves to arbitration are ambition, sus- 
picion and prejudice. These are not unsurmountable. 
Every successful attempt has its value; it brings nations 
into closer relation, and makes them realize thM they 
have mutual relations and interests. 

The iceberg, in appearance, frigid, stern and cold, 
gradually moves southward until it comes into the warmer ' 
waters, when the part above the surface may yet have its 
original appearance, but the greater part is beneath the 
surface and that is honeycombed, and will ere long sink 
the entire block. So war, a relic of barbarism, that has 
come down to us through the ages, may yet have signs of 
its original sternness and stability, but the mighty forces 
of Christianity and science are at work undermining its 
foundation, and are destined to destroy it. 

When Channing recognized the South American Re- 
publics, he used words which were substantially true. 
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though arrogant in form. " I called into existence a new 
world to redress the balance of the old." The American 
people have a right to use those words if Ohanning had 
not, and from the new world must come the heaven born 
idea of arbitration, when war between nations will be 
considered a barbarism and a crime against humanity. 

Every Sunday morning the prayer arises in England, 
" Give peace in our time, O Lord.'' This prayer is national, 
but it is followed by another, catholic and unique, apply- 
ing to all nations, that they may have " unity, peace and 
concord." These prayers are carried around the world 
with the rising: sun. The realization of these prayers is 
within the power of the Anglo Saxon race. The race that 
is animated by the spirit of love, liberty, and equality, 
which has already done so much to ameliorate humanity, 
and the triumph of their mission will be the establish- 
ment of peace and good will among all nations. And 
the nation that takes the lead in the Anglo Saxon race, is 
the one that prospers under the stars and stripes in free 
America. Dedicated to the peaceful development of her 
natural and intellectual resources, enjoying under a well 
established government all the liberties that a republican 
people can wish for, her credit raised to a height which is 
excelled by none, she stands as the leader among nation'. 
Nothing can be more encouraging than to see the United 
States, the American nation, whose strength rivals that of 
the fifst powers of thn world, taking the lead in stairding 
upon right, the standard of christian civilization. Worthy 
of our noble and generous country, which owes to peace 
its marvelous growth, are the efforts it has made and is 
continuously making to the end that the new world may 
present to the old, the sublime spectacle of an immense 
continent peopled by different races, and on whose surface 
eighteen independent nationalities exist, making of arbi- 
tration the corner stone of international American law. 
The United States will imbue the other countries with the 
same feeling of condemnation of war and love of justice. 
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Asking in the name of freedom, liberty, and equality that 
disputes into which we are provoked by other nations be 
not decided by force, but by reason and justice. 

Mr. Zehiya, a delegate from Honduras, expressed the 
sentiment of the Pan-American Conference when he said, 
'•Great will be the honor of this Conference, which will 
thus realize the most portentious and the most glorious of 
conquests, if, when it closes its session to day, its vote 
should close forever the period of armed revolution and 
wars, and leave America, free America, reposing in the 
arms of perpetual peace, and offer to the universe the 
grandert, the happiest, and the most noble of examples." 

While Europe is armed to the teeth, as it were, the 
United States is sending commissioners to the ends of the 
earth, inviting all nations to participate in a friendly con- 
test in the arts and sciences at the great Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago. While Egrope is groaning under the 
burden of a standing army it is the privilege of the 
American people to preach and to practice the doctrine 
of peace. Instead of the tramp of the soldier we hear 
the tramp of the workingman, as he goes to his work in 
the morning and returns in the evening. Instead of the 
drum beat, calling the soldiers to drill, we hear the whistles 
of the engines calling the men to work. Instead of the 
whizzing of the bullets, we hear the humming of machin- 
ery from morning till evening. Instead of the smoke of 
sham battles, we see the smoke of prospering manufac- 
turing establishments. Such is the contrast between 
Europe and America. It is thus. entirely in keeping with 
the condition of things that the United States stands as 
the champion of arbitration. 

Henry Clay, in his address of welcome to Lafayette, 
after speaking of the changes that had taken place in the 
United States since the close of the revolution, said: "In 
one respect you behold us unaltered, and that is in the 
sentiment of continuous devotion to liberty." This aenti- 
ment is to-day still cherished by more than sixty millions 
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of people, and will be carried wilh unabated vigor down 
the tide of time to the countless millions who are destined 
to inhabit this country. This devotion to liberty means 
that right and not might will finally control nations, 
when under the shield of one law and one justice, all 
nations will be intertwined ascending in unison the glori- 
ous heights to whose summit the United States leads. 

Members of the class of '92, as we leave the classic 
halls of our Alma Mater and go out into the heat and 
burden of the day to take up the work of life, let us al- 
ways remember that the wisdom of all the centuries pro- 
fesses that true glory consists in the fame derived from 
the benefit affbrded the human race. In our welcome of 
the new, let us not forget that all that is good and true has 
its roots in the past. 

*' I look ! Aside the mist has rolled. 

The waster seems the builder, too ; 
Uprising from the ruined old 
I see the new. 

** 'Twas but the ruin of the bad, 

The wasting of the wrong and ill ; 
What e*er of good the old time had 
Is living still.** 

We are truly the " heir of all the ages." For us poets 
sang, artists painted, sculptors carved, philosophers mused 
and martyrs died. We do not begin life where the fathers 
did. The highest domes they reared are but the founda- 
tions upon which we stand. 

** We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand, an awful time ; 
In an age on ages telling. 
To be living is sublime.** 
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MAMAH BOUTON BORTHWICK. 



Pythian Oracle, whom we adore, 
Far on the heights by Castalian*s spring, 
Now we approach thee with reverent entreaty ; 
At thy blest tripod of wondrous power 
Humbly we kneel, and implore thy dread might, 
Seeking the future of brave Ninety-two. 
Hundreds of years have rolled silently o'er thee 
Since thou hast answered the entreaty of men ; 
Never before has request of such import. 
Caused thee to rise from thy ail hallowed dust ; 
No one approached thee with subject so worthy. 
That thou shoulds't deign to give forth a response. 
Now thou hast theme that requires great effort 
£ven from thee, to fulfill its design ; 
Now we invoke thee to tell of such glory, 
Proudly thou^t open oracular lips. 

While we breathless eager listen 
For au answer to our summons, 
Sud<lenly we heard a rustle, 
And the tripod moved before us. 
Loud from out the dark recesses 
Came a voice of mighty power. 
Uttering words of deepest potent. 
For the mystic maiden goildess. 
Strangely moved by great entreaty. 
Recognized the noble labor 
That her Lord, Supreme Apollo 
Had just now bestowed upon her. 
Great it was as such another 
Of her sisters ne'er before her. 
For it rescued her forever 
From the dark depths of oblivion. 

THE ORACLE SPEAKS. 

What feeling strange of ei^staoy is this? 

How grt^at the rapturt^ tliat creeps o'er my heart. 

This, sun^ly, is the greatest, noblest work 
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Apollo ever gave me to perform. 

Most blest am I to be the chosen one, 

To sing the mightiest work of all mankind ; 

To tell the deeds of the most glorious class, 

That passed the portals of the U. of M. 

I look afar and see a mighty view, 

Down the dim vista of the years to come, 

Of which my tongue cannot a picture make, 

Which half can equal such a wondrous scene. 

One pure, pale star shines forth a guiding light 

To form the '* Figure Head" of Charles's Wain. 

Pete Wikoflf Ross was thus immortalized. 

And draws all maidens' eyes toward him for aye. 

Affairs of life bv Marshal Severance 

Are now all dated from July the first. 

For till that time are things by him postponed 

Despite all mad appeals to Justice Merner. 

But woes of suffering humanity 

Miss Turner's bright eyes often charm away. 

Though Taylors' brow has never lost its lines 

Nor he, the worried, anxious, restless look 

In making both ends meet for a reception 

That all the world applauded mightily. 

For Edwards still is looking for class tax 

From Dave McMorran and from George C. Rew. 

The World's Clock in the city of Chicago, 

By which the Breezy city of the West 

Marks out the time for all eternity. 

Is wound each day by Marietta Hubbard, 

Who triumphed over all competitors 

By her record of four years without a bolt. 

At the University of Michigan, 

The greatest institution of the world, 

A sweet faced, soft eyed woman now presides, 

To whom the girls resort with every woe ; 

For Louise Randolph cares for one and all, 

With Helen Atkins to fulfill her plans. 

While still as blooming as in days of yore * 

The Town girls hold in thrall ye student bold, 

Kate Cramer, Ardie Clark, and Jennie Goble. 

While those we used to know as Maud McGregor, 

Miranda Sperry and Viola Williams, 

With Maud E. Forhan act as chaperones. 

Miss Fleischer does not turn from introspection, 

Nor can Miss Stevens leave her household cares, 

The which bind fast two more Ann Arbor girls. 
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Miss Jessica V. Penny and Grace Worrall. 

Miss E. Gallon now has the chair ol Frcncli, 

Virginia Farmer that of Pedagogy, 

Endowed on that condition by Miss Bundy. 

In the gym. annex, Miss Sheehan and Miss Grace 

The art of swinging clubs delineate, 

In all departments. Glover is a tutor 

With classes in main-hall throughout the day; 

While Math's chief center is in Mary Butler, 

And Dixon fills the chair of Poly Ec. 

Miss Ridley's there to keep the tutes from scolding, 

She had long practice with Professor Rolfe. 

The streets are haunted still by Herbert Fox, 

And by his double shadow Benedict. 

Endowments made by Merrill, Mott and Murray 

Have made professors chairs quite lucrative. 

Liz Darrow has perfected rapid transit. 

And now goes down to Ypsi thrice a day. 

The road was planned by E. Allor and Nagler, 

With Adnah Newell as chief engineer. 

Walt Slocum still declares that the Sorosis 

Is needful for a perfect education. 

In dramatic circles Tichenor made a hit 

With F. C, A. H., E. S., E. M., H. 

T. Smith as traveling business manager, 

(Assistant manager is L. E. Schmidt.) 

Carl Schlenker is the musical director. 

And Rathbone, Saner, Roberts play banjo, 

Fitzhugh's the man who takes in all the money. 

While Chandler settles all their loud disputes, 

Carl Cleghorn Warden plays the big bass-viol 

Between the puffs of his great meerschaum pipe. 

And Walter sings as child phenomenon 

Attired in a college cap and gown. 

His executive ability and iron will 

Soon placed Fred Sherwiu at the head of state, 

And his co-laborers, the brothers Morrison,. 

Are beavers in the building of the dam. 

As leaders of all clubs political, 

Mighell is skilled in pulling party wires, 

Pitt Townsend has the charge of all finance ; 

A clever man in such affairs is he, 

Aqd all remember how, when but a youth, 

He dunned the co-eds for the base-ball tax. 

The Whipple Brothers have the largest trade 

Of all the manufacturers in Detroit ; 
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Their chief clerks Garwood, Ray, DeBarr and Kaye, 

At fabulous prices sell their thick cork soles. 

The great detective sought for far and near 

To capture petty thieves is Fred L. Dunlap, 

Men now call Laurie Cole, Archbishop Cole, 

As low they bow before the priestly man. 

The Rev. Charlotte Underwood is known 

In Unitarian spheres as free of thought 

And mind and heart and word and helping hand. 

Upon the lecture platform Miss Bement 

Is sought, not only for her eloquence. 

But for the mighty wrongs she strives to right. 

Myrn Brockett is a woman with a mission, 

And labors hard to reconstruct mankind. 

Mereness is canvassing for John Keyes* book 

On ** Mill Construction and Hydraulic Lifts.*' 

The two authorities whom all consult. 

Are Tuttle in his Modern History 

And Wilford in his Treatise on Greek Verbs. 

The Campus Telephone would now exist, 

Had not Miss Therese Study been so foiled 

In her attempts to string electric wires ; 

But all her ingenuity was turned 

Toward patenting a shrill and loud alarm. 

That uttered mighty shriek at burglar's touch. 

Miss Krolik at a smaller board presides 

Than that where dined the Delta Gamma girls. 

And takes great interest in the Kindergarten 

Where little tots soon lisp ** Miss Sagendorf.*' 

In '91 McKnight took up his labor 

And still they say '* He hasn't done anything since." 

Carpenter and Barnum always write 

The letters F. R. S. beside their names 

And are prime movers in the Sons of Rest. 

In a dark and dingy thirtieth story room. 

Glen Chapman grinds his editorials out 

With frightful waste of paper, pen and ink. 

Fred Mulliken in shining regimentals 

Oft touches tender hearts with sharpest dart. 

While still sigh Holland, Harriman, and Safford, 

Susceptible as oft before in vain ; 

E'en Charlie Barr's a lonely bachelor. 

And Sutton still is called the ladies' man. 

The honor Warren gained in senior year 

Still hovers round him, as round Lewis Carson. 

Candler and Bulkley made a great discovery 

Of the germ that causes Poniers and Grinds. 
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The two alumnse who at graduation 

Were not inquiring for a *' place to teach," 

Mrs. Stewart and Mrs. Mattie Campbell, 

Are the only ones who to this time have never 

Distilled quintessence pedagogical. 

MissZuell Preston still is heard to murmur 

In palliation of abused mankind. 

'* Well, all men have their peculiarities," 

And so she quite forgives their many faults. 

Miss Clark still suffers from the same old joke 

That tall men are " not wanted any longer." 

Beside a lighthouse on Lake Michigan 

There rides at anchor oft a tiny boat; 

Its only purpose is to take its owner, 

Miss Minnie Walton, monthly to the shore. 

H. Walter Hawkins* still the Perfect Man, 

His frat men used to call him — without fault. 

Lee Amidon has just now entered at 

His sixteenth college, U. of M. was sixth. 

But list, what feeling horrible is this comes o^er me ? 

What awful sound now breaks upon my ear? 

'* Egg-sactly " — Oh, its only Julia Herrick — 

She^s likely still to perpetrate a pun. 

The clear enunciation of Charles Spencer, 

Acquired from long drill in elocution, 

Has aided him to fill with greatest ease. 

The place of caller in the Union Depot. 

Al Lewerenz has just fulfilled a contract 

To build the T. & A*s new style freiojht cars, 

They have a little couch beneath for students 

Who travel for three days on fifteen cents. 

The latest mail from Italy has brought 

From Sallie Szold's wee pretty studio 

Her New Art Journal in the first edition, 

With ** Art in Dress " remarks by Alice Hatch. 

And Martha Eddy's full-page ilfustrations. 

With several humorous cuts by Fannie Barnett. 

Ed Cheney sings in Allen's telephone 

To advertise its merits far and near. 

And even when at college in Course I 

In physics where he earned his creditslip. 

Miss Gould has placed a natatorium 

In easy reach of boats which overturn 

On Huron River up above the dam. 

Miss Heaton is a veritable sphinx, 

And men most erudite, as oft before. 
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Now puzzle at her abstruse questioning. 

One thing Miss Bacon will not tutor in, 

And that is writing English compositions. 

The favorite scriptural verse of Warner Bishop, 

In later years has truly been fulfilled. 

That all the land whereon his feet have trod 

Is his, and his alone forever more. 

William Johnstone never dared return 

To visit the old scenes of College life. 

So great the awe, Professor Greene inspired. 

Miss Thomas and Miss Catherine Ilgenfritz 

Have just set up a large establishment 

To satisfy the needs of hungry students, 

And that's the vortex of the Social Boarding Club. 

Since leaving college, Porter's never failed 

To go upon the yearly Glee Club trip. 

John Peters, Perry, Green, Ullrich and Curtis 

Have made enormous Grecian excavations. 

And now no shadow rests on ancient life. 

In oratory, Pam and Dellenbach, 

Have rendered multitude awe-struck, spell bound, 

But e'en such skill as theirs grows dim and pale 

When on the rostrum mounts James McElwee, 

Full oft he raised the dust in days of yore. 

And still they applaud his flights of eloquence. 

The HoUenden is run by William Bassett, 

And now he's happy all the livelong day. 

Doughty's skill in all financial dealings 

Was quite demolished selling social tickets, 

And now he buys back everything he sells. 

** Sweet Charity's " the theme of Bo wen's texts 

On which he preaches loud and very long. 

The Cure most practiced by physicians now, 

Evolved by Cutler, Cheney, Church and Peck, 

Is for removing every thought of crime 

By cutting out the brain's affected parts. 

Will Larrabee is captain of a nine. 

Whereof are Trowbridge, Seymour, Sturm and Towle, 

That never yet was utterly whitewashed. 

In sporting circles Wisner is best known 

By being carried off the field disabled, 

While Sanderson and Lyster are far-famed 

As sprinters breaking every record made. 

Still Frantzen journeys to Detroit to box, 

Though never yet he's settled all old scores, 

To his complete and perfect satisfaction. 



i 
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Hugh Van De venter's dropped his loud attire, 

And looks as sleek and trim as Prentis' self, 

Or Seymour when he has a shaven chin. 

Though Ralph MacPherran wears a sporty sweater, 

As does another athlete far renowned. 

The great Signor Eugene Gerald Fassette, 

The fencing master, man pf fine physique. 

Alfred Scobey's never yet returned 

From up the river boating where he went 

The evening of the Senior sociable. 

However deeply Wilhelm Miller delves 

In all unsettled questions of the day, 

Yet his discussions often end in sighing 

That philosophy is too abstract for him. 

Miss Haskins and Miss Ella Buck compounded 

To keep the hair in curl — a brave concoction. 

Which does not fail in dampest, warmest weather ; 

The secret of it they will ne'er divulge. 

Except to Pauline Wies and Miss Sawtelle. 

Though Curtiss has had honors great and small, 

None ever came in form so unalloyed 

As presidency in his junior year. 

From mammoth laboratory in Berlin, 

Where Sones and Haskins labor all the year. 

Their work goes forth to benefit mankind. 

Will Quarles is the present Chesterfield 

Authority is he on etiquette. 

Regarding what a man must always do 

In case he's not invited to a hop. 

Rob Wolcott only, in his great museum 

Has there combined more rarity and worth. 

Than in the largest library in the West, 

That owned by A. H. Hopkins, LL, D. 

The degenerative epileptoid psychosis 

Of the halcyon hebephreniac days of Fred Wood 

Carpophored in his maturer, more perfected age 

And when he manipulated his palatal quadrate bar 

The listening thousands awe-struck gathered round. 

To Nichol's dictionary all refer. 

Got out especially for Frederick's words. 

A brilliant woman loved as she's admired. 

Whose magazine is read by young and old, 

Is Ada Zarbell, author, editress. 

And now my soverign master, dear Apollo, 
Receive me back into thy sweet oblivion. 
My task is done and nevermore shall I 
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Take up a theme of a leas high degree, 
Kor sully with more lowly worda these lips 
Than those I've uttered Id true heartfelt praise 
Of thee, moat honored, glorioua Ninety-two. 
Ne'er shall I speak to mortal man again, 
For ne'er will equal like to thee arise. 
Farewell forever, great and noble class, 
For thee alone I liave awaked, 
For thee again I seek pathetic dust. 
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Men are slow to accept new ideas but more reliictaii t> 
far to discard old dogmas. The belief is prevalent that th^ 
medical profession at large, and the students in particular, 
are but poorly endowed with the qualities which charac " 
terize men of learning and true scholars. Especially is 
this true where the study of medicine is pursued in a uni- 
versity where investigations are pushed in every direction 
and literary culture is made prominent. We seem to hav^ 
little part in the general diversified search for knowledge^ 
to be ignorant and uninterested in the sequence of histor- 
ical events, the beauties of art, the excellences of litera- 
ture, the relative value of philosophic theories, the momen- 
tous problems, political, social and moral, which are 
essential factors and of vital importance in progress and 
civilization ; in all these questions which are of absorbing 
interest to all other thinkers in every line of research. 

We may lack the social proclivities and embellish- 
ments of the students of law and literature, "rude in 
speech and little versed in the set phase " of modern ex- 
pression, and not as they, gifted as the silver-tongued of 
Apulia. Our voices ma}'^ not be heard in the political 
arena, from the platform, or through the press ; yet, 
although silent we are not dead to the interests of our 
country and humanity, and are not inactive in our endeav- 
ours to work out the problems involving the progress and 
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civilization of the race. We are they who hold the repu- 
tation of dwelling in mysterious musty room?, engaged in 
most uncany things, the destroyer of dog-s, cats, and our 
landlady's peace. This rating, not altogether just, is not 
without reason. Mental concentration is the price of ad- 
vancement, but concentration on any subject means for 
the time exclusion of all others, and this exclusion must 
lead to the erasure from memory of the things excluded. 
So we have devoted ourselves unreservedly for three years 
to the studv of the science of medicine, have seen van- 
quishing from memory things once familiar. We who 
were once the fluent readers of the Iliad can scarce now 
translate a line of those immortal passages concerning the 
gods and heroes on the Trojan plains. The story of 
jEneas adrift by fate, the beautiful odes of Horace and 
his art of poetry, the eloquence of Cicero and all the wri- 
tinics ol that brilliant galaxy of old Romans which were 
once our joy, are sealed books to us now. The history of 
civilization where we once traced out the causal relation 
of events has lost its vividness and only indistinct head- 
lines remain. However little or much we knew, all has 
been lost. This is the price we have paid to be ostracized 
and boycotted from society. Besides all this the student 
becomes like the books he reads, and a glance at the wri- 
tings of the medical authors convinces one that they are, 
many of them, without rhetorical finish, especially those 
of most value penned by the original investigators, who 
are far in advance, establishing the landmarks on the bor- 
der line of the unknown, by which we are to be guided 
into yet unexplored territory, where will be found the 
balms for many woes. Although scientific facts are hard 
things to put into clear readable literary form with these 
men, it is not lack of ability but of time. Truth lives 
though poor expressed, but lives a weak and sickly life 
ineffectual in the production of its highest good. In sci- 
entific works and accurate nomenclature, definite termi- 
nology and concise statements must be recognized, but 
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these are not incompatible with rhetorical fii>urer. Men 
from the field of practice write naught of beauty save it is 
pathetic, and we already have too much to do with this 
world's touching woe and misery outside of books. Med- 
ical literature, in common with all other of the day, is 
being made voluminous by men wlio neither have the 
ability to write, nor what is worse, the facts to impart, but 
write to be in style, gain notoriety and lo receive, as I 
am glad to believe, the well-merited and hearty condem- 
nation of an earnest, thinking world. Yet medical litera- 
ture is not without merit, for amid the general dearth of 
metaphors, similies and intentional hyperbole, we find 
here and there an oasis where some prodigious mind has 
blossomed in luxuriant language, and truth made verdant 
entices to refreshing bowers where comes the joy and sat- 
isfaction sweet, which is alone for him who has toiled long 
and hard and felt the anguish of bafiied eflbrt and pro- 
longed delay. 

The silence of the medical student is not alone one of 
ignorance but is one of study enjoined and enforced upon 
us by the sacred nature of our professional duties and the 
conditions of society. It is only after schooling in this 
day by day, for years, that we become worthy to hear the 
dark secrets and sacred sweetnesses of home and social 
life with which we are entrusted, and which we must hold 
so close within our inmost soul as scarce to recall them in 
our thoughts lest some shall trace upon our countenance 
what none others must know. To us the advice of Polonius, 
which it would be well for all students to heed, come with 
a thousand fold force, *• Give every man thine ear but few 
thy voice." He misses an important element in his 
training who fails to see, hear, learn and be silent. 

A longer literary course as a requirement for admis- 
sion to the Medical Department will do much. It will put 
us in a position after the extra mental drill to obtain 
knowledge with greater ease, and will ultimately lessen 
the amount and improve the quality of our literature 
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thereby making truth more accessible. But this will not 
remove the necessity of concentration nor the odium 
which must fall as the consequence of ignorance on the 
excluded subjects. The only thing which will extricate us 
from the position which we hold is an understanding of the 
ultimate results of our study and the recognition that we 
are not at work upon some occult science but are co-labor- 
ers with all thinkers in the solution of the burning ques- 
tions of the day. 

We study pre eminently this organism, "The proper 
study of mankind is man." This organism, with which we 
are so closely connected and through which we obtain all 
our knowledge of the universe; by any change in which 
this or that avenue, through which we are made cognizant of 
the external world, becomes inactive or so altered that tlie 
conscious impressions are wanting or false. Farther change 
leads to the destruction of organic life and the blotting out 
of the conscious entity unless, luckily, as fortunate as the 
putrifying matter which passes out to live again in trees, 
flowers, meadow grass, and grain; in beast, and then again 
in man, it too may be transformed to live in anew and un- 
knowy state of immortality whither and under what con- 
ditions let theologians say. We who have taken our place 
in the dissecting room blame not Hamlet for fearing "in 
that sleep what dreams might come," if " we are such stuff 
as dreams are made of," and are nothing more than this 
decomposing matter of which this bodv is so wonderfullv 
made. To dream of its corruptive and putrid destruction 
is far from sleeping calm and undisturbed. This palace in 
which we are imprisoned must drop into decay. It is not for 
us to prevent it, but to check a premature and ruinous fall 
which foils the inhabitant in the purposes of life as 
crushed with pain beneath the fallen walls he waits in 
useless suffering the long desired end, or is hurried early 
without warning out of this existence with life's labors 
lost. 

To know the life history of this complex organism with 
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its myriad cells differing in form and function and the de- 
viation from its normal manifestation of life leads us to 
investigate not alone all things which effect its existence— 
the inherited power of its beginning life and the environ- 
ment which continues to impress itself upon its nature, but 
necessitates an understanding of all the simpler forms of 
life. The microscopist looking down upon unicellular 
organisms sees there what he has come to recognize as the 
manifestations of life. By changing the conditions sur- 
rounding these cells by a few degrees of temperature or 
the drop of a foreign fluid, the phenomena are changed 
signifying disease, or activity stops and we have death, 
showing by how slight a thing hangs life. But now if this 
gazer into the stellar depths of the infinitely minute sees 
here normal life and here the changes of disease leading 
to death, and is not himself the author of the altered con- 
ditions which brought about these results, he must look 
about him for the cause. 

Is it the inherited weakness of the cell which makes it 
more unfortunate than those beside it or has some ruinous 
molecular earthquake inflicted fatal injury, or has some 
sudden imperceptible change of temperature among the 
infinitesimal particles been the cause of the disaster ? Has 
this cell taken cold by exposure on some bleak ice-crowned 
Alpine atom peak or has some pathogenic germ of this 
cellular world been preying undiscovered on its life? If* 
he is baffled here as he ofttimes is, what hope for us in 
our research for the cause and cure of disease in this mass 
of living cells? Yet it is here that the pathologist has 
obtained most brilliant results. He has raveled out of the 
tangled mesh the cells affected by disease, shown us the 
changes going on and in many cases pointed out the 
cause of the alterations. Still there lies out before 
him a limitless expanse of undiscovered and disordered 
cells— dangerous hordes in mutiny because some pesti- 
lence of unknown cause plays havoc in their ranks. 

In lookinjr for the cause of disease there is a broad 
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field where every man in every branch of our professian 
has room to work with the promise, if he but find the 
cause of some little part of pain and suffering with a 
remedy for its removal, he shall win for himself a place 
among the world's great and good. The clinician of every 
type is tracing hereditary taint back for generations which 
he still finds active as a predisposing cause for disease. 
He is watching the eff'ect of temperature and climato, of 
food and thought, which some to day hold to be the sole 
cause of all ills, of social standing and education on the 
health of humankind. Besides all these things which play 
a part in the causation of disease here comes the bacteri- 
ologist with his clouds of pathogenic germs opening up for 
the phj'^siological and other chemists a new territory for 
discovery in working up the poisonous products of these 
innumerable throngs of bacteria which seem to threaten 
us from every side. 

This is a critical age, but above thatit is pre-eminently 
a practical one caring less for the cause of things than for 
their results. What this generation asks of the medical 
profession is not what do you know as to the cause of 
diseases, but what can you do to prevent and cure them ? 
The great haste for cure regardless of cause or consequence 
has proven a stumbling block in the practice of many a 
physician and a hindrance to the cure of many a patient. 
The American has not time to be cured. All he asks is 
relief from pain and stimulant tonics for work. The ad- 
ministration of sedative and stimulants to gratify the 
demands of a too hasty American life is the too frequent 
though almost unavoidable sin of our profession, sacrific- 
ing the highest good of our patients and the best results 
of our professional skill. It is with hope and promise of 
better things that research in etiology and pathology 
are being made. Before this study the symptomatic treat- 
ment of disease must give way to remedies which strike a 
death blow at their cause, changing the practice of medi- 
cine from a mystic art and placing it upon a rational basis 
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where it is day by day becoming an exact science. The 
exact relation of germs to disease is still a disputed point, 
but trutii will come as the ultimate fruitage of the discus- 
sion. But already bacteriology has constructed new 
hygiene by which the spread of disease has been limited 
and the pestilence of yellow fever, typhus fever and cholera 
have been beaten back. It has introduced a new archi- 
tecture into our homes and public buildings which has not 
lessened their beauty, but added much to their comfort 
and health. Our drinking water and food have been puri- 
fied and our sewerage systems are no longer sources of 
pestilence. Antiseptic precautions have been introduced 
and enforced in surgery, making hitherto impossible opera- 
tions commonplace and almost without danger. 

The control we have over the body is most wonderful. 
It seems magic and miraculous. Our anodynes drive 
away pain and trouble and our opiates bring sleep. " Sleep 
that knits up the raveled sleeve of care, sore labors bath, 
balm of hurt minds and chief nourisher of life's feast." 
With our anaesthetics insensibility is produced and we 
have before us a piece of living, breathing matter from 
which the consciousness has departed. The eyes look but 
see not, the membranes of the ear vibrate to the sound- 
waves but hear not. We perform all sorts of mutilations 
and there is no pain, removing a membrane, a brain cen- 
ter, an eye or other important organ, then we recall the 
conscious agent to its altered abode to be acted upon by 
an organism different in its essential function which by 
the changed impressions made on consciousness must 
effect nature. Though changed in character it is the iden- 
tical conscious entity retaining the memory of former 
acts and states. With other agents we increase the cere- 
bral activity until the mind is unimpressed by physical 
things and is taken up by things real or fanciful, call them 
what you will, but which are the products of its own 
working or the phenomena and forces of an unknown 
psychic world. Thus we place the man where all 
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material things disappear and he dwells amid the glorious 
visions and ecstacies of a real or phantom world. 

The invention and improvement of instruments has 
greatly augmented our knowledge and increased our power 
over disease. The great discovery of Helmholtz, which 
changed the treatment of the eye and first made its inner 
chambers open to our gaze, has been followed by specula 
and mirrors, and now by the electric light which illumi- 
nates and makes visible the inmost cavities of the body. 
Of late we have brought that occult force, electricity, to 
our aid and sent it flying down the nerves to this or that 
tissue to eliminate disease and bring back invigorating 
life. 

In this age of intellectual activity and achievement, 
it is not surprising that the mind has been exalted to a 
position of supremacy, until we are in danger of drifting 
back into the old idealism where the mind is the only real 
thing in the universe and all else is but the fleeting phe- 
nomena of its own states. The faith cure and Christian 
scientist has justly crowned it king over matter, but have 
forgotten that it is closely related with the brain and ma- 
terial things. For just as surely as thought effects the 
metabolism of the brain ana thus the conditions of the 
body, just so surely do the processes of the body react 
upon the brain and alter the states, thoughts and condi- 
tions of the mind. Hypnotism, that mystic force which 
is but yet a new therapeutic agent in our hands, gives 
promise of marvelous healing properties. By it we shall 
be able to ** Heal the mind disease and pluck from mem- 
ory the rooted sorrows." We put sensation and the will 
to sleep, while the mind unconscious, yet ever wakeful, 
flies on in its activities, at our suggestion thinks, acts, and 
lives as we bid it. Tlie consciousness returns to find the 
brain cells have been stimulated by new thoughts to which 
in their activities, ihey recur, registering impressions be- 
fore unknown, thus changing mental life. 

Where stand those who have worked and triumphed 
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in the field of medical research ? By toil and sacrifice they 
have risen so high in the zenith of human greatness that^ 
no historian has dared to estimate their influence on th& 
destiny of the race, no poet has sung the glory, sublimity, 
nigh most divinity of their lives; and no orator in praise 
has justly spoken their worth, and though living in the 
hearts of a never- forgetful humanity,, they have not been 
lifted to that exalted position of honor, reverence, and 
love to which their labors entitle them. Among England's 
glory crowned, what name more wortliy to shine lustrous 
than Jenner? 

Shakespeare writes his immortal dramas; but in life's 
tragedy where villianous disease, murderer of humanily, 
was playing principal, enthroned in power, Jenner steps 
on the stage to dethrone the monster, and, with the fairy 
wand of vaccination, changed it to a thing powerless and 
mythical. Cromwell, Marlborough, and Wellington with 
English troops defeated England's foes; but single-handed 
Jenner foiled her greatest enemy, and what he did for 
England that he did for the world. In Germany and Italy 
the scientific work that has been done by men in our pro- 
fession for the relief of suffering has led them many times 
to face death more horrible at the hands of virulent dis- 
ease than ever met a hero upon a bloody field who faced 
a desperate foe. The bravery that marches boldly to mar- 
shall music up to the cannon's mouth, hesitates as it steps 
into the dark death damp where wasting disease lies in 
wait, and the many men who, devoted to their study for 
the betterment of man, have advanced there undaunted, 
deserve to bo crowned with the chaplets and laurals which 
signify the honor of grateful nations. France, in the tire- 
less work of her Pasteur, has seen her silk industry, one 
of her principle sources of income^ saved; pestilence 
among her domestic animals restrained, the theory of in- 
fective disease and micro organisms so elaborated as to be 
of practical use in the hands of Lister and others in the 
saving of many lives; bul, beside all this and more than 
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this, the deadly poison of hydrophobia is changed to an 
inert and harmless substance in his master hand. France, 
great is thy Victor Hui:;o, and Napoleon the man of des- 
tiny, but ffreater thv Pasteur! Watch him as he descends 
to that basement where the rabid dog is caged and con- 
vulsed in his iury ! See, as with the cords he lassoes and 
draws out the animal raging in his madness! Watch that 
man as he stoops with the pipette and draws up the poison- 
ous fluid from the foaming jaws within a finger's breadth of 
his own lips, forgetful in his earnest research that that 
kiss were death! I call upon the world to witness and 
applaud, for a sublimer scene of one devoted to ihe cause 
of humanity was never gazed upon, save it were upon Mt. 
Golgotha in the land of Judea. 

In practical America, young in years in science yet in 
swadling's clothes all that is good and useful is put into 
practice and alread}'^ our laboratories of bacteriology, 
chemistry and pathology are crowded with willing 
workers wlio are isolating the poisonous products resulting 
from fermentation and putrefaction which contaminates 
our food and dt»stroy the lives of our i)eople. These men 
are breathing the germ laden atmosphere of disease and 
death, handling poisons most virulent that they may ren- 
der inert and harmless these elements so destructive to 
human life. They are exposing themselves to painful 
death that others may li^ve in happiness. Brave men are 
thev who Ibve their country well and whom their country 
should delight to honor. Aiid, if perchance, here in 
America has at last been discovered a cure for that dread 
disease tuberculosis which shall this hour slay seventeen 
victims for its alters and shall keep up the ruthless sacri- 
fice each hour of this day and night and shall when the 
year has done, have destroyed more lives than were ever 
lost in the carnage of battle. If this newly discovered 
remedy but put a check on this triumphant march of death, 
verily in Gibbesa greater than Jenner is here. Yet from 
this very platform have I heard our profession called 
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quackery by that renowned evangelist Sam Jones wh 
styles himself a crank, a reformer and a christian. Tht 
former appellation is pre-eminently fittin<r. More thai 
once the skill and charity of our profession saved hii 
from the fearful death of drunkenness and debauchery 
and because forsooth we did not coerce his will or make 
new man from material which lacked every quality oK^ *f 
manliiieis and put him where he would be tempted ncii^ 
further, he denounces us from the public platform as pre- ^' 
tenders and deceivers, and alas, such things are all toci^ o 
common. 

Think not that the medical student has sought to fin( 
the cause and relief of suffering without becoming some- 
what acquainted with other things beside bodily disorders 
We have not studied the effect of temperature aD( 
climate on disease without watching its efiect on civiliza- 
tion. Gradually we have seen its center driven from lam 
of sun to land of s^iows, from the banks of the Caspianjc, ^^» 
Euxine, ^gan and Mediterranean to those of the Britisl*:^^'^ 
channel, North Sea and the Baltic. From Egypt, Greece^ 
Italy and Spain to northern France, Germany and the 
British Isles. From Athens, Carthage and Rome to Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin one thousand miles to the north. 
And as the star of empire westward took its flight, bodily 
and mental vigor did not change their habitate, but 
selected Massachusetts not South Carolina, Boston not 
Charleston. Here in the greatest 'American University, in 
a latitude which insures a low temperature for the greater 
part of the school year, we prophesy that when she has a 
rival it will not be in the more humid atmosphere of the 
sea border nor even in Chicago the great city of our lakes, 
but in the colder, clearer, more invigorating atmosphere 
of the great northwest. 

We have not been studying the hereditary transmis- 
sion of disease without ob-erving the effect of the inter- 
mingling of races on their health and progress. We have 
watched the failure of French and Spanish colonization 
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not without looking for and findiii*: the cause of their dis- 
asters in the fact that they became annalgamated with 
other people wherever they went, and as a result there is 
no country French or Spanish, outside of France or Spain. 
The anglo saxon we have seen i)lanting his institution and 
civilization wherever he wills. His pure blood remains 
uncontaminated and in part retains his individuality, laws 
and customs unaltered. The people with whom he comes 
in contact are subjugated, ruled over or exterminated. 
What is England doixg to-day in India, Australia, and 
wherever her flag floats? over an island oi the sea ? She is 
governing through her officials, by her laws and institu- 
tions and the people will never be self-governing while an 
English flag, officer or citizen remains. Tlie past history 
of the American Indian has been subjugation and his 
future promises nothing but extermination. What of the 
African ? His lot has been bondage and of late he has 
been controlled by the irrepressible anglo-American under 
the sham of a self-government. The African will never 
rule in this country, nor any part of it while pure anglo- 
saxon blood runs in American veins. What then is the 
future of this race of which politicians, lawyers, ministers, 
and philanthropists talk so much, each having his scheme 
for its uplifting education and government. The medical 
student in his study sees the proclivity of this race to dis- 
ease and death and looks not alone with the alarmist at 
the birth rate, by' which the most conservative calculated 
a negro population of nineteen millions for the present 
:5ensus, while the records show but seven million, less than 
half that number. But we look at the death-rate knowing 
that it matters little as to the future of a race how many 
are borne, and knowing more, that by the very prolific- 
ness of the propogation, the seal of death is stamped upon 
the race. When two of them die for each white man and 
their average life is ten years shorter, when under the 
same conditions with the same treatment as in our armies 
they show the same underminded constitution and predis- 
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position to disease; when fifty per cent, more of them than 
the whites, die of tuberculosis, and of other disease in 
about the same ratio, what does it angnr for the future 
snpremacy of which the ahjrinist talks so flippantly *? 
When a race becomes isolated as the negroes are and are no '^ 
strengthened by imigration and the transfusion of ne 
blood, and the female mortality is greater than that of th 
male, a most significant fact, what can it mean but the es 
termination of the race? When we see that the negn 
P' pulaiion of the south has decreased in the past teir=:=^ 
y lis from forty five thousand to forty-one thousand tcr:^^ 
e\ w-ry one thousand whites, what conclusions are we 
draw? The medica.1 student must prophesy for the Afri- 
can, the fate of the Indian before the anglo f^axon, and w< 
see the fulfillment of the prophesy in the tubercle bacillus^s^ 
or its accompanying virus with other diseases which an 
sweeping him away. If conditions change not, this is the 
solution of the race problem, build up your philanthropic 
theories of government, religion and education as you will. 
This same study of the intermingling of races and dis- 
ease has led us to consider the subject of immigration. 
What is to be the result of this mighty tide of foreign blood 
being transfused into American life? The Teutonic races 
can be assimilated, take part in, and become a part of 
American institutions and many of them are needed in the 
development of our untouched resources. Much to our 
disgrace and our moral and physical detriment Americans 
are not given to the rearing of families and were it not for 
this influx of new life we should soon be in the position so 
alarming to French statesmen, without citizensto develop 
our resources and increase our wealth. Yet in the face 
of this there are those who would prohibit imigration, some 
who would indiscriminately restrict and the conservative 
and wise who would sift and select. Mo one thing has done 
more and nothing promises to do more to protect us from 
the undesirable element than the rigid exclusion of the dis- 
eased. This weeds out a large proportion of paupers for 
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few of this class live without disease and the strong are 
not objectionable for they can work in our factories, mines 
and mills and may become our millionaires. Many crim- 
inals are returned for we are learning that crime is but the 
manifestation of disease and is rarely found in a healthly 
organism. This leaves our ports open to the simple, poor, 
sturdy, vigorous peasants of the old world who most need 
new homes and are most worthy of the blessings of our 
free institution and who would do most to add to our 
wealth not only by their honest toil, but by bequeathing 
to their posterity the vigor of health which is the assurance 
of future prosperity. But what of the Chinese who are 
not Teutonic and never can be ? They are like adamant 
and changeless as the stars. For them to become American 
is impossible. Amalgamation with the Mongolian, will not 
occur in anglo-saxon America, and that the angle- Ameri- 
can should become Asiatic is not tenable. Therefore we 
must say in America there is no place for the Mongolion 
as a factor in our civilization while it is angle saxon in 
nature. 

Do our studies have any bearing upon the financial 
and economic questions of the day ? Is disease expensive ? 
Is there anything saved by its prevention and cure ? Dis- 
ease makes the production of wealth impossible for it puts 
a stop to labor. Besides this decreased power of produc- 
tion how great the cost of supporting those incapable of 
work. Our poor houses, asylums and hospitals, public 
and private, consume millions of dollars. The manual 
labor lost by the death and twenty-eight days sickness of 
those victims to typhoid fever and those required to nurse 
them would this year add eleven million dollars to our 
oountry's wealth. 

Have we anything to do with public and private 
virtue? What has disease to do with morals? The 
Xawyer will direct you in the rules and so-called ways 
of social and domestic life but we guide you in the 
Xaws of your own organic life which must first be true ere 
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truth can live in home or state. Given that rare thing 
woman, well, robust and perfect in physical development 
and man vigorous and untainted by disease and domestic 
strife will be lessened, divorce cases taken from the courts 
and from the papers the accounts of suicides and murder- 
ous crimes, and many prisoners from behind the bars. 
Disease is at the bottom of more crime than is dreamed of, 
and is but crime made manifest. Disease is dangerous. 
It is in the mind of the diseased where discontent, anarchy 
and violence liave birHi. Among the laborers of strong 
body and healthy mind are we to look for the readjust- 
ment of social difficulties and the working out of the per- 
plexing problems in which they are to assert and obtain, 
their rights. Put vigorous laborers in healthy homes, with 
proper food and hygienic employment and there will be 
contentment, happiness and effective labor in the produc- 
tion of wealth. The factory work of children or the dis- 
eased is neither economic nor right. 

Our investigations have farther led us to mark the re- 
lation which education sustains to health. In modern 
times there seems to be an attempt from the graded school 
to the university to produce mental monstrosities, not a 
sound mind in a sound body, the end of a proper training 
which can alone lead to the most perfect development of 
manly and womanly life, the broadest, most refined cul- 
t.ireand the highest civilization. However just maybe 
tlie cry against college athletics as a thing which diverts 
the attention, wastes time and energy, and thus acts as a 
dissipating factor in scholarship, there goes up with it aery, 
not less just and no less pertinent to the general good, 
which comes from the lips of bright, ambitious, nervous, 
over-worked studentswho have lived in un-hygienic school- 
rooms for years, kept at high nerve tension by the excite- 
ment of examinations which end in promotion or disgrace, 
and contests with prizes for victory and odium for defeat. 
Not one of them without weak eyes, heart, lungs, diges- 
tion, muscular or nervous system, not one without the 
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predisposition to disease established and too few without 
disease in active progress. Unless the}" inherit strong con- 
stitutions able to withstand the strain, you will find them 
in the positions to which tlieir education has promoted 
them, in asylums, hospitals, institutions of charity, or in 
our sanitariums, health resorts or individual chairs at 
home, short-lived but too long in misery. 

Look at the world's history and find that mental ad- 
vancement has been contemporary with or followed per- 
fect physical life. It was in war-like Greece, in times ot 
war among heroic Spartans in the land of Olympic games 
and public baths, in a time and among a people of phys- 
ical culture that the mental faculties were most highly 
developed. It was when her boxers ceased to spar, her 
runners to test their speed, her wrestles to contest, her 
warriors to fight, and physical culture to be neglected for 
a purely mental life that her glory in art, poetry, science, 
and philosophy fades. See Roman grandeur wane when 
her gladiators no longer appear in the arena, her chari- 
oteers on the race course and her native cohorts in the 
tented field. Lives of physical activity and hardships are 
replaced by those of ease, luxury and dissipation in which 
mentality must die. After the dark ages, does learning 
become re-established' by a people physically degenerate, 
given up to the quiet of monastic life or to ease and lux- 
ury ? Had it waited resurrection by such hands it would 
still be buried deep in the dark cells of the monks and 
the priests. But it was brought to light and life by those 
nurtured in prowess, hardship and exposure by the expe- 
dition of the crusades, the wars of feudal lords and 'the 
contests and exploits of chivalric knights. Forget not 
when you look at yonr athlete with stolid mind and devel- 
oped muscle that he has the happiness of health, a price- 
less boon, and that education is not a thing of the present, 
only but that he will bequeath to his posterity, strength 
and vigor, which will one day blossom into a higher men- 
tality and manhood. The time is at hand when every 
9 
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Student wishing to take a course of study will be com- 
pelled to go before an examining board who shall make 
out their physicul condition and prescribe the training 
requisite to bring them to the highest physical develop- 
ment, establishing the number of hours of mental work 
compatible with their highest good. 

To-day I stand beneath the motto, penned by a not 
distant ancestor, written at a time when Michigan was lit- 
tle more than a wilderness. Could he but see the progress 
which his words and work have been somewhat instrumen- 
tal in effecting; could he but see the students coming, 
not as formerly, alone, fresh and strong from the labors of 
the farm and forest, but from the factory, the desk and the 
counter, from the close confinement of town and city life ; 
could he see this undeveloped and weak bod}' with many 
others like it which should' bring the blush of shame to 
the instructor's cheeks as it does to mine, he would change 
the writing on the wall till it would read "Religion, 
Morality, and Knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of man. Schools and the means 
of ' healthfuV Educati*on shall forever be encouraged." 

Ladies of the class of '92, you are the pioneers in a 
great profession. You must endure with lortitude the pri- 
vation?, hardships and opposition of this frontier life, if 
you would open up for womanhood these new and rich 
fields of usefulness, where opportunity will be her's to 
lessen the pain and misery of her sex; where her beauti- 
ful qualities of sympathy and tenderness may shine re- 
splendant and where all that is womanly and good may be 
a healing balm in the foul and gaping wound of human 
sin and depravity. 

Law is a profession based upon contradictions and 
precedents established through the errors and prejudices 
of fallable judges. Theology is one of theories and bles- 
sed uncertainties; while medicine is one where practice is 
based on the immutable laws of nature and the results of 
exact scientific investigation. Though our work be silent 
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and obscure, though it be not in the forum, the senate, or 
the pulpit, 3^et it shall leave an impress on the progress 
and happiness of man which shall go on. increasing in its 
influence while men are capable of ^being blessed. Ours 
is such work as that done by the Galilean who has received 
the title of divinity and who likewise was physician 
called. 

When the Historic Muse shall pen the annals of this 
age, writing the story of our civilization, and portraying 
the part which men have played, she shall write the 
legal profession gave us political constitutions. Theology 
has taught humanity its creeds; but the medical profes- 
sion has redeemed a generation from a degenerating and 
too hasty life, liberated them from the galling manacles 
of disease and established vigorous life, where, alone, 
laws and constitutions can find a soil in which to germi- 
nate and blossom forth into the free institutions of self- 
g:overnment, where alone rational faiths can overthrow 
superstitions concerning the eternal verities of life. 
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Delivered before the Law AlvniBt Auoetsttoa of the U. of M., and the Qntdiimtiiig 
€lau of the Law Departmeat, ia University Hall, Wednesday, Jane 29th. 



BY HON. BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH, JR. 



Mr. President and Members of the Law Alumni Association: 

It is my purpose to talk to you in a friendly and 
fatherly way, rather than to deliver a formal address. You 
have chosen the profession of the law for your vocation in 
life. If you are fairly equipped with native ability and 
adequate mental furnishings, and enter the field of your 
labor with a just appreciation of the duties and obligations 
you assume, and a high resolve to perform them, there open 
wide before you the gates of usefulness and honor. I put 
usefulness before honor because there is no true honor 
that is not preceded by useful endeavor. Let no one here 
hope to catch a nearer way or find a less rugged path to 
rank and station. We know that men not unfrequently 
attain to oflicial position by intrigue with the vicious, 
supplemented by corrupt political action. But, make no 
mistake ; the rank and station thus won confer no honor, 
and the success which crowns such effort is but seeming. 
In the Audit of life's great account it will find no place 
upon the credit side. Believe me, young gentlemen, no 
worth success comes except as the result of adherence to 
duty. Therefore, let DUiY be to you a word of imperial 
command, bearing constantly in mind that duty is ours, 
results are Ood/s, We can safely ''trust Him to make 
amends for duty's loss" — if such loss there can be. But 
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in the grand summing up of a worthy life it will not be 
found that strict adherence to duty ever entailed a loss. 
He is suffering from moral decay who deems an addition 
to his wealth, acquired by fraud and dishonesty, a substan- 
tial good ; or the failure to so acquire it on presented 
opportunity, a loss. M3' observation and experience in 
life alike teach me that, if actuated by no higher or nobler 
motive, yet, under the law of the Eternal, even as a matter 
of selfish interest *' honesty is the best policy." It has 
been so ordered, and the law is immutable. 

It has not escaped our observation that the belief is 
common, that the lawyer is necessarily in the practice of 
his profession an adept in law cunning; an expert in 
finesse; an economist of truth, not to say a wilful prevar- 
icator. I remember that a year or two after I was admit- 
ted to the bar, I visited a dear old Quaker uncle. He was 
one of the best men in the world ; charitable, and full of 
good works. After we had been chatting awhile, he asked 
me how I was getting on in the law, adding with solemn 
seriousness, "I suppose in the practice thee has to 
lie right smartly." It required a protracted argument to 
convince him that lawyers were not of necessity suffering 
from moral obliquity in the behalf mentioned, as a neces- 
sary incident of their calling. This absurd belief is the 
result of a course of reasoning which starts from a false 
premise, and hence, while it leads to a logical conclusion, 
is none the less fallacious and unjust to the legal profession. 

Our critics start out with the correct assumption, that 
as a general proposition, both sides of a controversy cannot 
be right ; that therefore one lawyer or the other must be 
combatting for the wrong^ and in his endeavors to main- 
tain the wrong, must be dishonest and untruthful. But 
in all this, those who put us under condemnation, beg the 
question; they assume that lawyers know beforehand 
what is in fact to be ascertained as the result of a trial. 
If the right and the wrong, if the justice and the injustice 
of a cause, were or could be known beforehand, prepara- 
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tion for and the labor of trial would be obviated, and the 
lawyer's occupation gone. 

It is es^sy to be wise after the fact, but often difficult 
before the truth is known. The experience of the ages is, 
that in the complex affairs of life, differences will arise 
among men, and between men, too, who are honest. 
These differences must be adjusted, and in some manner 
consistent with right and the preservation of social order 
in the community. To this end Courts were established 
to hear and determine controversies between citizens. 
Experience also abundantly demonstrates, that in order to 
reach right conclusions in the administration of public 
justice, certain rules must be observed. These rules are 
numerous; they relate to and govern every step of prog- 
ress along the line of legal procedure from the inception 
of the cause to the final judgment or decree. The proper 
conduct of a cause before a Court of Justice demands that 
one, who is learned in the law, prepare the case for hearing, 
and aid by his counsel, both the client and the Court. It 
must be obvious to every intelligent mind that only 
persons suitably trained for the discharge of these duties 
can properly perform them. This is not less true of the 
vocation of the lawyer than of the practice of the physi- 
cian and surgeon, and is equally important. We need and 
employ a physician when we are ill, and in civilized 
society it is of the highest conseqnence that justice pre- 
vail, since without it there can be no real libert}^ no social 
order without it; and to maintain justice and enforce its 
decrees, there must be established tribunals for its admin- 
istration. So I submit that careful and intelligent reflec- 
tion will leave no doubt, not only that lawyers are indis- 
pensable to the well being of the community and the state, 
but they, least and last of all, can afford to indulge in the 
practices so frequently laid to their charge. They could 
not pursue a course better calculated to undermine the 
foundation upon which the usefulness, dignity and honor 
of their profession rests. 
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The young man who takes his place in the ranks of 
the legal profession with the idea that the fixed canons 
of his calling authorize, permit or tolerate conduct which 
does not square itself to the cleanest honor, that young 
man will be a disgrace to the bar and become an ulcer on 
the community where he resides. No man who has such 
blunted moral perception and low estimate of his profes- 
sion should have anything to do with the administration 
of public justice, except perhaps to sit in the prisoner's 
box. Let it be remembered that an incorruptible judi- 
ciary is the surest guardian of public liberty and private 
right, under our written constitution and form of govern- 
ment. It is the rock upon which the waves of factional 
strife, of civil discora, and legislative and executive op- 
pression must break or our free institutions perish from 
the earth. Legislators may in a measure shirk their duty 
and become corrupt. Executive officers may grow careless 
and negligent in the discharge of their trusts; and yet our 
free institutions endure. But if the judiciary shall become 
faithless and corrupt in the administration of its functions, 
there will remain to us no anchor of safety to keep us 
from drifting upon the rocks and going to pieces. It 
would seem to follow, that those who are officers of the 
Court and thus identified with the important and honora- 
ble function of administering public justice, should be 
men of undoubted integrity, of well approved probity. 
Beyond this; it is well known to the profession, that no 
lawyer is held in such utter contempt by his fellows, as 
the one who has the reputation of indulging in what is 
termed sharp practice, while the corrupt attorney is 
despised and condemned alike by the Court and the bar. 
One more remark in this behalf. — It is not the mere fact 
of being a member of the profession that brings honor, 
but the noble use of the opportunity it presents. I do not 
want you to infer from what I have said that you should 
be so solicitous lest injustice be done, that you must look 
after both sides of the cause in which vou are retained. 
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Oh, no ; we must be good in this life, but practical in our 
goodness. Tnke care of your own side of the case. You 
can safely trust your adversary to take care of the other 
The Court and jury will do the rest. In fact, you will, in 
all probability, become so absorbed in your client's cause, 
that you will conclude that there is reall}" but one side to 
the case, and that your own ; and you will not infrequently 
be surprised to find the Judge not in accord with your 
views, and in fact wholly dissenting. But you will be 
comforted with the reflection that he views both sides, and 
weighs every fact and argument with impartiality, and 
that whatever the result, you have had a fair hearing and 
an honest determination of your cause. Again, keep 
studying; keep reading. Don't lay aside your books as 
soon as you go away from these halls armed with a 
diploma. Your duties will exact constant, unremitting 
study. Remember, the law is a grow'h. You will observe 
that the. facts and conditions to which the law must be 
applied, cannot change; and each day brings new and 
ever varying conditions. New facts are presented. The 
law must adapt itself to the new conditions and facts, 
since they cannot be changed to suit the law; hence the 
law grows and develops under the operating influence of 
each day's necessities. Again, first know the facts in your 
case, and then determine what justice demands. When 
you have ascertained what is just in the premises, you 
may safely rely upon finding that the law sustains you. 
This involves trying the cause fairly before the tribimal of 
your own conscience, and be sure that before that tribunal 
you are true to your o.wn intellect. True to yourself. If 
you are not just before the court of your own conscience, 
you will bear watching before all other tribunals. "To 
thine own self be true. If thou art, it follows as the night 
the day, that thou canst not be false to any man." It will ^ 
often occur in the course of your practice, that you will be 
applied to, to sustain that which on the showing is dishon- 
est and fraudulent — the client being willing to pay you 
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liberally for helping him play the scoundrel. If you 
consent, you become an accessory before the fact. Some 
one may say, " What's that to me? I am a lawyer; it is 
my business to aid my client in freeing himself from the 
entanglement of the law." Certainly, but there is a broa<l 
distinction between assisting a client to play the scoundrel, 
and defending one who is a scoundrel against unjust and 
illegal assaults upon his person and property. You may 
defend a man charged with burglary or arson, but you are 
not for that reason authorized to assist in the commission 
of the burglary or in burning the building. The function 
of a lawyer is to promote justice. 

In your conduct at the bar, be gentlemen under all 
circumstances. Never lose your temper in the trial of a 
cause; the moment that you do, your adversary has you 
at a disadvantage, if he is capable and governs himself. 
Treat your adversary with dignified courtesy, and the 
Court with the utmost deference. No Judge who is fit to 
preside in a Court of Justice will for a moment permit 
quarreling or bandying epithets in his presence. If you 
should, under great provocation forget yourself, and use 
offensive language to either Court or counsel, improve the 
first moment when you can command yourself, to apologize 
to the Court and opposing Counsel. This is due to yourself 
not less than to them. Do not forget that you are required 
by the obligations of your oath to uphold the dignity and 
majesty of the law which the Court represents. Never 
put a witness on the stand until you ascertain what he 
knows about the case. You can't conduct an examination 
properly unless you do. Occasionally you will find a 
conceited, self-righteous individual who will decline to tell 
you anything, and will inform you that he will tell what 
he knows when he is called to the witness stand. Such a 
witness usually has a small head and large conceit. Never 
call a chump like that to testify if you can avoid it. 

Again, it will frequently occur that after you have 
talked with a witness, to get at the facts of your case, he 
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will, when cross examined, deny that he has ever said a 
word to you about the case. Such persons are honest and 
mean to be truthful, but seem to have an idea that if they 
admit having talked to the attorney about the case both 
Court and jury will think they have been coached, if not 
suborned, and will deliberately deny the truth rather than 
fall under suspicion. Never fail to tell the witness, if he 
shall be asked if he has talked with the plaintiff or de- 
fendant, as (he case may be, or his attorney, to say frankly, 
'• yes ; I told him all I knew about the case." Do not yield 
to any temptation to play the petti fojrger; the name is 
thoroughly descriptive of the creature to which it is ap- 
plied. A pettifogger is a wart on the nose, a bunion on the 
foot of the profession. Lat candor and courage, based on 
honest conviction, mark your professional career. I am 
fre*quently asked by young men just entering the profes- 
sion, ''Shall I take part in politics?" I answer unhesi- 
tatingly, '' Yes. It is not only your privilege, but it is your 
duty as patriotic citizens." Politics relates to the science 
of government. This is a government of the people by 
the people. They are the source of all power. The theory 
of our government is that each citizen will take part in 
politics, that he will not merely go to the polls and vote 
occasionally, but he will keep himself informed concern- 
ing the public needs ; unless he does, he is merely a vot- 
ing animal. The security of our free institutions rest upon 
the prompt and intelligent discharge of political duty by 
our citizens. Their indifference and neglect are the mo«t 
fruitful source of danger to the republic. The man who 
fails to discharge his political duties should be disfranchised. 
Do not be restrained by the assertion we constantly near, 
that politics is a filthy pool into which a reputable citizen 
may not step without danger of contamination or humilia- 
tion. The statement is a slander on our system of gov- 
ernment, and an insult to the wisdom and patriotism of 
the fathers who founded it. 

If at any time or in any place — municipal, county, or 
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state affairs, are found under the control and management 
of bad men; if corrupt demagogues bear sway; if politi- 
cal bummers are supreme at the primaries ; it is because 
the great majority of good citizens are grossly neglectful 
of their duties. You all know that the idle and vicious, 
the thoughtless and corrupt, constitute a very small per 
cent, of the population. But they are effective and pow- 
erful because they are active, while the worthy are inert, 
and in the main wholly indifferent about poliiical affairs. 
To say that you should not take part in politic?, is to say 
that vou shall not be good citizens; Since no man can be 
a good citizen, and yet neglect the most important duties 
appertaining to good citizenship. The preparation for, 
and practice of, your profession render you peculiarly fit 
to take part in politics, and in such participation become 
most useful to the State. 

First, you are familiar with the Constitution and the 
law. Tills knowledge is essential in legislation. 

Second, in the practice you become what in common 
parlance we call, "an all round man." Your calling re- 
quires that you should have a general knowledge of almost 
every bran^'.h of business. Since you may deal with each 
and all of them in the administration of the law, — the law 
of carriers, the law of contracts, commercial law, domes- 
tic relations — all treat of matters concerning which there 
is much legislation; and in this we find an answer to the 
question whigh is often propoundei, How is it so many 
lawyers are elected to the legislature and to Congress? 
Obviously because their course of study, their daily voca- 
tion, supplies the trainin*:: necessary to fit them for the 
duty of lei;islators. Can it be truly said that you may 
properly abstain from ihis field of labor and yet discharge 
your duty to the State ? Far from it; but in entering the 
arena of politics, do not fail, young gentlemen, to rightly 
appreciate the just obligation you take upon yourselves. 

It is a matter of regret that so many regard politics 
as a mere game to be played with all the tricks and cun- 
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ning which the unscrupulous can devise. Machievalle, 
the Florentine statesman, thoujrht so, and his career 
abundantly attests that he was a master in political in- 
trigue. He reduced lying and hypocrisy to a fine art. 
He oscillated between the dungeon and the Court of 
Kings. He was alike able and corrupt. But it may be 
said in estimation or palliation of his course and of his 
philosoph}", that he lived in times and near courts essen- 
tially venal and corrupt. He was but a part of and re- 
flected the conditions with which he was environed. But 
that age has passed away. No such conditions hedge about 
the politician of to-day, and fraud and deceit avail only 
because our people neglect to fittingly rebuke those who 
employ such agencies. A moment's reflection concerning 
the relation of each citizen to the Government makes it 
obvious that the strength and excellence of our govern- 
mental fabric depends and must depend upon the moral 
and mental quality of our people. Since the republic is 
so organized and constituted that each citizen, whether 
good or bad, be^^omes a part and parcel of it, it would seem 
logically to follow that a pure Government of corrupt citi- 
zens is not possible, nor can we hope for strength where 
the material is weak. In this age of enlightenment the 
form of Government is of less consequence than the man- 
ner of administration. The poet truly said : 

*' About forms of Government let fools contest, 
That best administered is best.'* 

Every possibility of good, every suggestion of danger 
to the public, appeals to you to become politicians— poli- 
ticians in the higher and better sense. Every interest that 
can be imperilled by bad government invites you to its 
defense, and the line of defense is in the pr)litical arena. 
The careful student will discover that the new economic 
conditions that are present with us, have presented impor- 
tant social, commercial, and political problems for solu- 
tion. The spirit of unrest which abounds in the world is 
due to a cause which we must seek out and understand. 
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That cause suggests the necessity for wisdom and prudence 
in council, and justice and equality in legislation and ad- 
ministration. 

The rehition of capital and labor, the influence of ag- 
gregated capital in multiplying and perpetuating itself in 
the hands of a few, present a vexatious problem. Its con- 
trol of elections, its power in shaping legislation, these, 
each and all, will demand intelligent investigation and 
timely and considerate action. The tendency to-day in 
this country is toward a plutocracy protected by an army; 
but no such thing is possible in the United States, or, if 
possible, could not long endure. But the point is, to reach 
better and happier conditions without civil conflict; to rise 
to a higher plane without passing through the ordeal of 
revolution. That the world's experience protests that this 
is impossible, I know ; but is.it still impossible? Must the 
seed of better conditions still be sown in peace and har- 
vested in revolution ? Much depends on such as you. 
You see where your political labor can be well bestowed. 
I am not taking a pessimistic view of the situation ; it is 
unnecessary. It is quite enough to survey existing condi- 
tions, and consider the influences that are operating to 
shape our destiny. We cannot turn from such contempla- 
tion without realizing that there is important work for each 
citizen to do in order to continue to enjoy liberty with law. 

Many who think they are pessimists are merely dys- 
peptics, and a very large per cent, of those who imagine 
they are optimists are only simpletons, to put it no 
stronger. Unfortunately the American character has 
been diluted by having poured into it an inky stream 
gathered from the social cesspools of the old world, while 
at the same time there has come to us a class of most ex- 
cellent citizens. But there has been no discrimination. 
The philosopher came, but the foolish came also. The in- 
dustrious and frugal came, but the idle and the vicious 
did not remain behind. And unfortunately the bad 
element at once enters into the current of our political 
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life and corrupts it. The corrupt demagogue finds these 
creatures servicable in carrying out his schemes. So many 
good and worthy citizt^ns refuse to take part in politics, 
that demagogues become our masters. It is needless to 
say this condition cannot continue, without undermining 
the fouiKlations of our government. Viewing the situ- 
ation as it is, do you feel, young gentlemen, that you can 
get your own consent to refrain from active participation 
ill policies? The hope of the nation is in our capable, 
li -nest young men. If such as you remain out of the field 
ol ^jolitios, there is no salvation in us. I do not mean tiiat 
you shall seek office, tint is not necessary. I cannot de- 
tain you to discuss the manner of discharging political 
duties. You will find, as in the law that intelligence -sup- 
plemented by candor and courage, based on honest con- 
viction of duty, is *' the law and the prophets." I leave 
the theme of politics to offer a few words of counsel with 
reference to each of you personally. In your dealings 
with men you will find much sage philosophy in the ad- 
vice of Polonious to Laertes. Touching his personal 
appearance, he said : 

** Rich thy apparel as thy purse can buy, 
Though not expressed in fancy." 

That might be paraphrased thus: Dress handsomly, 
but don't be a dude. 

Personal appearance has much to do with success in 
life. First impressions are lasting, and a slough never 
produces a good impression. Of course we hear and read 
of virtue in rags, but rags add nothing to the attractiveness 
of the virtue. In the same line, keep your office neat and 
clean. 

Again Polonious says : '^ Give all thine ear, but few 
thy voice.' ' In other words be a good listener, but ever 
cautious with your tongue. This piece of sage advice is 
applicable to all the relations of life. No man ever in- 
jured his prospects by being a prudent listener. Many 
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have wrecked their hopes by imprudent conversation. 
Burns puts the same idea in different language." 

*' Conceal yourself as weePs you can 

Fra critical dissection, 
But keek through every ither man 

With sharpened, sly inspection. 

Don't mistake knowledge for wisdom. The possess- 
ion of the one does not even imply the possession of the 
other. ** Knowledge dwells in heads replete with thoughts 
of other men." 

Wisdom is rather the result of the proper assimilation 
of knowledge, an adaptation of knowledge to use, of 
means to ah end. 

I have been asked frequently what books to read in 
order to acquire readiness of expression, apt illustration and 
impressive earnestness. The Bible and Shakespeare. No 
where else will you find such sententiousness of expression. 
Quote the Bible reverently, not flippantly. There is no 
passion, prejudice, hope ambition, feeling or motive 
known to the human heart to which Shakespeare has not 
given fitting expression in language ot unsurpassed excel- 
lence. 

Another word of friendly counsel. — Persevere, perse- 
vere ; don't become discouraged because clients do not 
come flocking to your office. Yoja will find that all things 
come to him that worthily waits. Try a cause involving 
a few dollars with the care and caution that you would 
bestow upon matters of greater pecuniary importance. 
The small case may be the vestibule to litigation of greater 
consequence. 

Let me impress upon you the great value of a good 
name. In other words, the value of character. It is a capi- 
tal all may acquire. No capital is more readily lost. 
Never do or consent to that which tends nearly or remotely 
to compromise your own sense of self-respect. Remember 
there is no margin between right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood. What truth and honor demands, that do and 
do promptly. 
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I do not intend to imply that we cm attain to per- 
fection, but our witness and example can be always in that 
direction. We often hoar it said, it is difficult to know just 
what is right. That is not true. In the daily walks of 
life the man who is constantly fin<ling trouble in ascer- 
taining what common honesty requires, will on self exam 
ination learn that he has, in fact, been endeavoring to rec- 
oncile treacherous inclination with the plain rule of right; 
his trouble results from his inability to reconcile two 
thinp:s which are in their very nature, reconcilable. 

Remember life is serious. So treat it. I do not mean 
that we snail be solemn as owls, though by so doing many 
fools have passed current as philosophers. But in the af- 
fairs of life be serious, and candid in your intercourse 
with your fellows. Be industrious; be temperate and fru- 
gal and worldly prosperity will attend you. 

Do not hope to have your labor done until age and 
tottering footsteps r/M a halt and command repose. 

In the battle of life, young gentlemen, each setting 
sun must see some point of vantage lost or won. You are 
part of a great, moving procession, and sustain a certain 
relation to the countless multitude. Their eyes are on 
you. If worn in the conflict you drop out of the ranks or 
turn aside but for a m(»ment, your place is taken and the 
rank closed up, and the service you have rendered maybe 
forgotten, being obscured by the present effort of him who 
has succeeded to your place. How graphically this is set 
forth in the words Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
Ulysses in his interview with Achilles, who was sulking in 
liis tent, while the Greeks were waging a doubtful combat 
with the Trojans. Achilles says, *'What, are my deeds for- 
got ? " Ulysses answers : 

** Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

A great sized monster of ingratitude ; 

Those scraps are good deeds past, that are devoured. 

As fast as they are made ; forgot as soon 

As done. Perseverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honor ]>right : to have done, is to hang 

Ciuite out of fashion, like a musty mail 
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In monumental mockery. Take the instant way, 

For honor travels in a strait so narrow, 

"Where one but goes abreast; keep then the path, 

For emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue : if you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright. 

Like to an entered tide, they all rush by 

And leave you hindermost : — 

Or, like gallant horse in first rank fallen 

Lie there, for pavement to the abject rear, 

Overrun and trampled on ; 

Then what they do in present. 

Though less than yours in past, must overtop yours ; 

For this is like a fashionable host. 

That lightly shakes his parting guest by the hand. 

And with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, 

Grasps in the comer : welcome ever smiles. 

And farewell goes out sighing/' 

In quoting this, I arn only impressing upon you, the 
importance of unceasing endeavor. If you would be re- 
membered as able in council, as valiant in battle, you 
must remain in the former to the end, and in the conflict 
as long as you can bear your armour. 

You have a thousand advantages of which we of an 
earlier day knew nothing, and true it is that your com- 
petitors have like opportunity with you. So in the end 
it will be found, that he who has wrought best, has won 
most honor. 

Young gentlemen, I rejoice to greet you on your en- 
trance to the ranks of your profession. I know what a 
healthful influence you can exert in directing the current 
of thought to mould the public judgment. Your honored 
professors will watch your career with anxious interest. 
They feel that they in large degree have helped to prepare 
you for life's duties. They will hereafter, as heretofore, 
prove constant friends, ready to respond with counsel and 
advice. 

Again, let me assure you, I have sincere happiness in 
saying to each one of you, "welcome to the ranks of the 
profession," and may you prosper according to your 
merit. 
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Harry L McNeil, 

Walter Dale Meals, 

Sherman Tecumseh Mears, B. S., 
Cornell College. 

James Franklin Meeker, 
William Edgar Menoher, 
William Wallace Merritt, Jr., 
Le Grand Theodore Meyer, 
Charles Richard Moore, 
Frank Cleveland Moore, 
George Emanuel Moi^an, 
Thomas Arthur Morrin, 
Aaron William Morris, 
Cramer Bismark Morris, 
Oscar Wood Moyle, Ph. B., 
Clayton Loren Murphy, B. S., 
Fayette University. 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 



Hagh Ayers Myers, 

Mack Nichols, 

Ernest Dudley Nlckerson, 

Binion Alexander Niebuhr, 

Thomas Nolan, 

George Morris O'Connor, 

Charles Eugene Olver, 

Lester Samuel Overholt, 

Alvin Julian Padgett, 

Gteorge Enoch Pardee, 

Melvln Benjamin Parmely, Jr., 

George Robert Patterson, 

James Laferty Patterson, 

Newton Henry Peer, 

John Wesley Pennington. B. S., 

Ada University. 
Pierce Jeremiah Phelan, 
Howard Phillips, 
Frank Milton Pierce, 
William Monroe Pindell, 
William Thomas Polkinghom, 
Hervey Meek Porter, 
Lyman Theodore Powell, 
Walter Harriman Prescott, 
Albert Reinhold Pudewa, 
Morgan Bates t^lcipher. 
Miles James Purcell, 
Abraham Jay Randall, 
Geoi^e Jost Reiner, 
James Washington Reynolds, 
William Henry Reynolds, 
Jesse Elmer Roberts, 
Horton Clifford Rorick, 
Gentaro Sabata, 
Ellas Daniel Salsbnry, 
Albert Edward Sanderson, 
Hazen Irwin Sawyer, 
Joseph Sears, Jr., 
Arthur Henry Seymour, 
Walter La Forest Shank, 
Peter Sharpe, B. S., 

North Dakota University. 
Ralph Martin Shaw. A. B., 

Tale University. 
Fred Arthur Sheldon, 
Elmer Ellsworth Shields, 
Herbert Brndlsh Shoemaker, A. B., 
Albert Philips Simpson, 
Howard Jay Slagle, 
Horatio Buck Smith, 
Hyrum Alma Smith, 



Leon Albert! Smith, 

Perry Smith, Jr., 

William Andrew Smith, 

Frank Albert Spies, 

Victor DeForest Sprague, 

Howard Dexter Stannard, 

Grant Steele,? 

William Sherman Steele, A.R^ 

Hamfltoo College. 
Isaac John Stewart, 
Samuel White Stewart, 
Ralph Stone, A. B., 

Swarthmore College, 
D Storms, 

Daniel Edward Storms, 
John Jones Street, 
Edward Albert Strieker, B. S., 

Michigan Agrlcaltural College. 
Will Parker Story, 
Charles Elmer Sturtz. 
Dennis Pamell Sullivan, 
Patrick William Sullivan, 
George Andrew Sutherland, 
Genko Tanaka, 
Charles Howard Thomas, 
Robert Foster Thompson, 
Willard Dawson Thompson, 
Robert Gurdon Thomson, A. M., 

University of Mlssonri. 
Harry Montford Ticknor, 
Samuel Treby, 
Victor Allen Trook, 
Frank Pierce Tschamer, 
William Arthur Turner, 
John Arthur Van Arsdale, A.B., 
Edwin Hudson Waite, 
John Henry Walker, 
Neil Richard Walsh, 
Clarence Grlflfln Washburn, 
John C. Waters, 
Joseph Fred Webb, 
Daniel Weber, 
Arthur Webster, 
Francis Joseph Welsh, 
Frank Maury Wells, 
Frank Lewis Welsheimer, 
Alvin Fernando Wentworth, 
Robert Cochran Wertz, 
James Harvey Whitely, 
George Pentzer Whitsett, 
Kirk Edward Wicks. 



CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES. 
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Edwin John Wllber, 
George OrvIIle Williams, 
George Bruce Wilson, 
Matthew Raleigh Wilson, 
William Luther Winn, 



Benjamin Bourdett Wood, 
Henry Lester Wood, 
Herbert Leonard Woodworth, 
Daniel Wright Yancey, 
William Elmore Young, A.B., 
Ohio Normal XTnlyerslty. 
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MASTER OF LAWS. 



Patrick James Cosgrave, LL.B., 
Alfred Job Davis, LL.B., 
Hallie C. Ellis, LL.B., 
Pierre Peyre Ferry, LL.B., 
Abram Lynn Free, LL.B., 
Arthur Kingaley Holmes, LL.B., 
Harry Eugene Hooker, LL.B , 
Thomas W. Hughes, LL.B., 
Harry Dimick Jewell, LL.B., 
Arthur Jay Kendall, LL.B., 
George Abiathar Kendall, LL.B., 



Yojiro Kuwabara, LL.B., 

English Royal Institution. 
Jehu Baker Middlecoff, LL.B.. 
George Washington Plerson, LL.B., 
Michael Roach, LL.B., 
William Henry Sears, LL.B., 

University of Kansas. 
Eli Ransom Sutton, LL.B., 
Will Frank Wanles^, LL.B , 
Arthur Percival Will. LL.B., 
Glngiro Yoshimura, LL.B., 

Royal English Institution. 
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SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 



PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST. 



Harris Edson Allen, B. S., 

Fayette College, 
Daniel Webster At wood, 
Harry William Blrkmler, 
Walter Briggs Cady, 
Rudolph Benton Carssow, 
Burt Eugene Cody, 
Amasa Daj Cook, 
Fred Thomas Drake, 
Richard Fischer, 
Elliott Hafley Haag, 
Mary Katharlna Heard, 
Phil Garry Hower, 
George Richard Jackson, A. B., 

Oberlln College. 

Joseph 



William Andrew Kelly, 
Julius Martin Klein, 
Alfred Ernest Landers, 
Joseph Lohrstorfer, 
Emerson Romeo Miller, 
James Harry Parsons, 
George Henry Pattison, 
Oscar Charles Pusch, 
Thomas Edwin Robinson, 
William Emanuel Sandford, 
Leonard Adam Seltzer, 
John Terence Shecdy, 
Oscar H. Soetje, 
John Bird Sutton, 
George Jones Warner, 
Jerome Wells. 
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MASTER OF PHARMACY. 

Roy Demas Young, Ph. C. 



HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 



DOCTOR OP MEDICINE. 



Charles Willam Behm, 
John Campbell Buell, 
Nelson Hoyt Chamberlain, 
William Whittelsey Cheney, A. B., 
University of Minnesota. 

Annie Bissell Dillon, • 



Frank Wllmot French, 
Ernest Frank Gamble, 
Lewis Bradstreet Gardner, 
Joseph Clifford Harder, 
Jennie Hughes, 
Francis V. Martin, 



COMMENCEUENT EXERCIBE8. 



Elmer Douglasi OaniDn, 
Fred Johnson Peck, 
Charles D wight Pullen, 



Anna Harrington Taf lor, 
CyruB Mtlton Tburslon, 
Ida Gierke WoolBejr. 



COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 



Samuel Howud Arthur, 
Harry Howard Avery, 
Harry I'artc Ball, 

Waller Joel Rell, 
Charles Lee Blunt, 
Herbert Warren Bovee 
Charles Eulward Burohlleld, 
Charles Sylvester Chadwick, 
Timothy Spencer Chllds, 

Royal Cullege at Deoul Snrgeoni 
Ell Mahlon Conard, 
OgOarWillmotl Daly, D. D. fl., 

Archibald Warren DIaok, 
GeorBeDllworlh, 
Elmer C. Grtld thorp, 
Alllnon William Haldle, 
!a William Hall. 
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Thomas Ebeneier HoifKon, 

Owcood Frank InKalla, 

VIda Aiinelle I«lham. 

Ben Hubbard Lee, 

Frank P Martin, 

James Andrew Mllllken. D. D. S.. 

miveraUy of Peoiuylvwita. 
Henry MHIlni;. 
John Albert Moore, 
William James Mummery, 
William Edward Prather, D. D.S 



trsltj (X 



larylsa 



Frank H Prettylnan, 
Ellen Dennlson 8enrle, 
Edward Douglasti Slawson, 
Joseph Allen Snyder, 
Edward Ban lei t Spalding, 
Carrie Maraden Stewart, 
Geoi^ Ernest Trlbby, 
Anthony Van K am men, 
Austin :4mlth Watrous, 
Hay Weston. 



]\\lCHir>AN 



Centr al 





I give exclusive attention to a 
One grade of BADGES, MEDALS, 

CLASS PINS, and 
SOCIETY JEWELRY • 

My aim Is to make Hne, heavy 
work, of correct and artistic 
patterns. 



J. F.NEWMAN, 

IB OoHN 81. r 




TEN PASSENGER TRAINS DM 

• OVER THE 

CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND 
AND PACIFIC. 



•QUIPMENT SUPERB. 

ALL FAST THAiKS KSTIBULED. 

When you are in a hurry you want iosave i 
all the time possible, Wall, suppose you »aoi to i y^ 
make a quick trip froitrCfticago to Donifar or Puaiio, i \yy 
than laka tita "Bock hiancfs " 

BIG FIVE LIMITED, 

Ithatlaawas Chicago at 10.00 P. M. and lands yoa 
I Denver 7.40 A. IK, There is nothing hotter in this 
focuntry. Of course you want to return quick, and 
j mre have the "Dock Island's" 

WORLDS FAIR SPECIAL 

I No. 6, the counterpart of the Big 5, thai leavos k 
I Denver after business hours, at 8.10 P. M., and h 
I you in Chiaago at7.45 A. M. Anything batter than t y^ r^"^ 
that? I guess oaf. ' ^ -*-^ 

nember. that the "Great Rock Island Route " runs Through 
I Trains from Chioago to Minneapolis, Omaha. Lincoln, Denver, 
I Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Kansas City. Topeka, Liberal, Kansas 
land tlirough Oklahoma to Minco, in the Indian Territory. In 
d out of Chicago lias such a wide range of termini 
■■ROCK ISLAND.- 

GEO, F. LEE. City Passenger Agent, 

104 Clark Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 



GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO. 





^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K 



I KMt FIRHT-CLASK ffOBK In Job Pi 



k tu be PnUlihfd ■nd ITi 



I WkBt to HibHrtha (lir the Bent Wt 



for THE INN ABBOB COIIU] 



Call at the COURIER OfTic 



Call at the COURIER Offic 



[y »HHp.per In the (o.iit):. 

Call at the COURIER Offic 



^^^ Price ONE DOLLAR a Ye6 

JUNIUS E. BEAL, Prop., 

4a North Main Ntrret, Ann Arbor, MiC 



M'lKSTIFIClLLI TBKITU 




ITS CAUSES ' x"»~""^- 

Dll. i FUntllE, 



AND CURE! 



The Wayhe, m 

tm ^Detroit, A»'ch- 

LocaUa iHreclly opiMmlle Ihe Michigan Onrrol 

Railroad Faiienger Depot. Convenient Ui ail 1 D U 

butiiitit cenleri and placet of amuiemeat. J- "• tlEyeS, 

SMclly flrtt-clutt. PapKlarratet.^ltofJperOay, PhoP. 




RIGU10\D STRAIfiflT-CDT No. 1 CIGiKERES 

price charae^Jiir Sa anilnarv (rode VMar- 

rut Bu^aaiut AmtoU-Ow Jn. 1 GmnXM 
ore fiuHfiyVvn Ui Si^MU. noM MticaUW 
JIaToreil ami UgluM-eettgMlacurgrmuiUi 




The Allan S Blntar Brineh 



Everett O.Fisk 8 Co., 



a. 






BVSTOK, NEn TOBK, cai<:A60. 
CHITTAKUOUA. POBTLANtt ANU LOS AKfiKLES. 

Tremont Place, Boston, MaaH. Managers— W . 
I«rrk-lt,7TrTiioiit Plncc, BobIod, Musk.; H. p:. Crocker. 3 Union Sq.,:«ew 
York, N. Y.i ». F. Cliirk, IIW Wiibnah Ave., Chicago, 111.-; R. H. Wmiams, 402 
Iticliurdson Block, Cliiittaiio"gn, Tenn.; I. C. Hloks. 182!^ Flral St., Porl- 

lanil, Ore.; U. C. Boyntiin, liUH ^. Spring St., Lofl Angeles, Cal. 
Sertit to tinff rif the above aoencua Jtrr VXi-page Atfency Jfanual- Correspondence wfU 
tmploiltri If tnvlud, SeglUralion fiirme sent to Ttacliert 



EDUCATED fob suooksbful busiksss, taught how to gkt a living, 

MAKSMOKKY, AND BKCOMB BNTXBPBI81NG, USKFUL CiTIZKlfS! 

EASTM A N COLLEG E, Poughkeepsle, N. T., on the Hudson, the only Institu- 
tion devoted to this Hpeclalty, consiHts of the i6iihoo\» of Buninessj combining 
theory and practice by a novel and original system of training, and giving act- 
ual daily experience in merchandiznig, banking and every variety of office 
work. No student can take this course and remain ignorant of actual business 
transactions of*daily occurrencfras conducted in the great exchanges of New 
York and London. Phonography and Typewriting^ the best field for educated 
young ladies Students wishing to become sliorthand amanuenses are thor- 
oughly drilled in correspondence. Students desiringto become general verba- 
tim reporters, are taken through all grades, finishing on lectureh delivered in 
the college; in no other school in this country is this opportunity oftered. Pen- 
manship for business, drawing and ornamental work; an art indispensable 
for teachers. Telegraphy readily learned, and when acquired earns good pay. 
These schools, embracing six departments, are in charge of eight professors 
and five assistant instructors. Ejastman has well been styled The BuKinegg 
Unirersity of Americft. It is the oldest and most practical commercial school, 
and the largest and most popular private school in this country. Refers to 
patrons in every State. Young men and boys starting in life for themselves, 
or assuming the business of a father or relative, and wanting the besi prepara- 
tion to assure success; young ladies desiring to qualify themselves for good 
positions, and to make themselves independent for life in a short time, and at 
a very moderate expense; parents and guardians wanting their sons to be use- 
ful, prosperous citizens, and their daughters prepared for the accidents of life 
and made self-supporting; academic and college graduates desiring a practical 
and profitable finish to their theoretical and unavailing education; disap- 
pointed young, and middle-aged men who are tied to conservative families, or 
places uusaUed to their ambitions and abilities, or who desire to change their 
course of \\t& by seeking places and business more satisfactory and remunera- 
tive, will find THE NKW, short, practical course of study here most invalua- 
ble. There are no vacations. Applicants enter any day with equal advan- 
tage. Board and tuition fees more reasonable than in any other first class 
school. Address for catalogue giving special information, 

EASTMAN COLLEGE, 
Clement C. Gaines, Preiident. Pouohkeepsie, N. Y. 



BR AIN- WORK ERS. 

HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

FOR LECTURERS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS, CLERGYMEN, LAW- 
YERS AND BRAIN-WORKERS GENERALLY. 

IT RESTS THE TIRED BRAIN AND IMPARTS THERETO NEW 
LIFE AND ENERGY. 

IT IS A BRAIN FOOD THAT INCREASES THE CAPACITY FOR 
MENTAL LABOR, AND ACTS AS A GENERAL TONIC. 



DR. EPHRAIH BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., says: " For mental exhaus- 
tion or overwork it gives renewed strength and vigor to the entire system. I 
have used it for several years, not only in my practice, but in my own indi- 
vidual case, and considf.r it under all circumstances one of the best nerve ton- 
ics that we possess." 

DB.i;. H. GOODMAN, St. Louis, says: " Have used it for several years, with 
especially good results in nervous prostration, the result of mental eflTorts; 
also in sleepless conditions of bra in- workers." 



Descrlptire psmplilet free. Bumford Cliemical Worlis, Proridence, B. I. 
BEWABE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 

Caution : -Be sure tlie inrord '* Horsford's " is on tlie label. All others are 
spurious. Nerer sold in bulk. 



RAILWAY. 

THE POPULAR ROUTE BETWEEN 

Toledo, Jackson, Lansing, Charlotte, 
Battle Creek, Ionia, Three Rivers, 
Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Muske- 
gon and the SaginaAv Valley, 

AXl) THE ONLY LINE RUXNIXG SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 

Toledo, Dundee, Milan, Ann Arbor, 
HoAvell, Durand, Oavosso, Ithaca, St, 
Louis, Alma, Mt. Pleasant, Clare, 
Far^vell and Cadillac. 

IT IS ALSO THE QUICKEST AND BEST ROUTE TO 

Frankfort, Manistee, Petosky, Traverse 
City, MackinaAv, and the Fannous 
Hunting, Fishing and Summer Re- 
sorts of Northern Michigan. 

THROUGH COACHES BETWEEN 

Toledo and SaginaAv and Bay City. 

DIRECT CONNECTIONS AT TOLEDO FOR 

Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Spring- 
field, Cincinnati, and all Points East, 
South and West. 

W. H. BENNETT. G. P. A., Toledo. 

J. J. KIRBY, Trav. Pass. Agt., Toledo. 
R. S. GREENWOOD, Agent, Ann Arbor. 
H. W. ASHLEY, General Manager, Toledo. 



•i^Ul2IVBRSITY E) 







T is a iiotU'csihlc fai'l that tlicr^ an* but a small iiiuuiH'i' of our profi'ssionai 
]^ men, only a IfW stu«l«*nts. occasionally a merchant, and schloni evora iH"ijrhlM»r 
or frii'utl, wiio can discuss intc||i;(cntly the subjects — Conl'cileratioii; Xullili- 
eatum; Monroe i)o<«trlne; .Ia<'Uson*s Administration: .\nnexatl<m of Texas: I^»cn- 
Focos; First AlM»litionl>t ; ('omi»romise of isTji); Kansas- Neliraska IJill: Kossuth 
AtTUir; Know N«»thinsr<; I «m\v and Onier; r»uclianan's Administration; iM'ed Scott 
('ase; L(>C(»in)iton Constitution: .Mason iV l>i.\nn Line: Hank Dill, and liiindreds of 
otlier topics of interest and importance connected with tlio internal! history of the 
Uidted States. 

It is also a noliceablt; fact that the |M'ople (»f tids couidry are Just now looking 
i>ack wltli lidensi' Interi'st over tiieir past to tije birtli and *rrowth of tlio Nation anti 
to tiie lives of the >rreat men wiio projected tlie sclH'mu of irovennnent iin(h>r widcli 
W(> live. Tlie opinion is not. uncommon that the politics of our <'oiintry up to tlie 
(Uitl)reak of tile Civil War were excoe<linsrly complicated. I*rof. Von Hoi.st, in hl.s 
jtreat and r<*cently compleieil work, •* Cnnstitutional ami Politicttl litsfttr}/ of the 
rnitrtt iSt.tUcHt*^ says: " Such, however, is not the case; once ijet hold of tlu* rieht 
tliread, it soon beconu'S i-vidcnt tiiat tiie ld>tory of the United States, even .'is -far 
liack as tlie (*oli»n'ial period. Is unusually simple and very interesting, and tlie course 
of tlieir tlevelopment (MinsNtent in a reniarkabli- «le«rn*e.'' 

A systematic ami can-ful readinir of V«»n Hoist's work is the hrsi /ortn of I'niver- 
isHl/ J'Jxti'nsioit. To be familiar with the subjects lie so broadly and intelllg:ontly dis- 
<Misses is a liberal education In itself, ami jjrlves one almost a iKsrsonal aetiunintniice 
with I''ranklin, Tatrick Henry, Hamilton, .leflerson, John Adams, Clay, Callioun, 
.lackson, Cass, liucliaiian, Doiiiilas, Stephens, Webster, Lincoln, and many others of 
our irn'atest and Im*si uien. 
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Chicago, III. 
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